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TO ONE BELOVED. 


BY RUTH HARPER. 








sate and watched the hues of beauty fade 
From out the dying day. 
One silver planet mid the purple made 
A glory where it lay. 


And as the shadows deepened round the sky 
‘To still and perfect night, 

Shoue ever that fair argent flame on high, 
With a serener light. 


So when the rose-hued beauty of my life 
j In gloom had passed away, 
storm and darkness in commingling strife 


And . 
Held yunresisted sway— 


One only star above me, pure and far, 
In brightening beauty shone ; 

Thy love, Beloved! was that fairest star, 
Gleaming serene and lone. 


[Copyright secured according to lavw.] 
For the National Era. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


A NEW ENGLAND GIRL. 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“T only would have leave to loose, 
(In tears and blood, if so He choose,) 
Mine inward music out to use.” 


“ Only embrace, and be embraced, 
By fiery ends—whereby to waste, 
And iight God’s future with my past.” 

«] will not sit down! Yon are living proof 
of the docttine of total depravity, Michal Ellis! 
Haven't I told you, again and again, that those 
pooks were killing you—that there was death 
in them! and you mind me no more than the 
east wind. You might teach perseverance to 
the saints—no—no chair—I never affected the 
company of suicides!” 

Bat he did sit down, even while he spoke— 
that gray-haired, gray-eyed, loug-limbed, loose- 
jointed man, who stood shaking his long, bony 
forefinger at Miss Michal and her books, one 
forenoon, when I entered her room, and stole 
into my usual seat, within the shadow of her 
ciair. Miss Michal smiled pleasantly as she 
laid her hand upon the shrivelled one that still 
continued to point threateningly to her books, 
and caid somethiog in a language wholly new 
to me. 

“ Whoso can look on Death, fears no shad- 
ows!” repeated the gentleman, in English ; 
and there was a kind of twinkle in his deep-set 
eyes, that seemed to belie his qaerulous tones, 
a3 he went on— 

“Umph! So much for training a house- 
bantam like an eagle! I much doubt if your 
wise father ever suspected your sex; and I, like 
a foo!, have kept on in his track. But, Pll nct 
have manslaughter or womanslaughter on my 
conscience. Does not the wise man say, “ He 
that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow!” 

“Certainly, my dear sir; but you have al- 
ways taught me, that a truth, to be of any value, 

must be tested by experience; I must, like all 
who have gone before me, prove the wise men’s 
words myself. Besides,” she added, more grave- 
lj,“ death will not fail to meet us somewhere, 
Wile time goes so fast, and there is so much 
fo learn 1” . 

The bright twinkle in the gentleman’s eyes 
syitened into a fond admiration and interest; 
yt it did not affect his voice or his words, for 
both were harsh and irritable, as he took an 
open book from the table, and, running his eye 
over a slip of paper that lay within, asked— 

“What's all this about? Circles and at- 


tractive forces; Procession and Recession of 


the Equinoxes; Zodiacal Light; Aye, that 
2odiscal light of March 20th was a most beau- 
tiful sight, Michal. The pyramidical form was 
perfectly distinct, from base to apex. A most 
splendid phenomena! ” 

It was as if the light of which he spoke rest- 
ed ov his face, it was so bright with enthusi- 
aan, 

Michal smiled a little mischievously, as she 
answered— 

_ “Yes, indeed ; I had long wanted to observe 
it, and improve the opportunity. I watched it 
for more than an hour!” 


“You did—you, Michal Ellis—with that 


ough |” 

_ “Yes; you know you have often deseribed 
itto me, and I wanted to see it so much!” 

_ “I! I wish my tongue had been blistered 
vefore I had ever spoken to you of it! But 


vhen did a women ever use any-reason but ‘J 


want’ and ‘J will!’ An hour in this re 
night air, to look at a mere light space i« the 
eavens—a mere will-o’-the-wigr / I was a fool 
to have looked at it myself!” 
_ Michal took no notice «” this burst of irrita- 
tion, but said, quietly. “‘ I have been thinking 
over what you toj@ che class one day, of Ritten- 
house’s fainting from excess of emotion on wit- 
hessing ths tast transit of Venus. I think it 
the mo» natural thing in the world. It must 
he s Sublime to grasp with one’s own strong, 
wiring will, at the comprehension of the 
aighty plans of God; and if this comprehension 
grows Wiser ag it grows more perfect, to become 
{ wot and more at one with Him—to grasp at 
God's secrete, and catch them! The thought 
slhost takes away the breath. Ab! if we were 
wt such cowards—so weak and faithless! The 
Soap ps it —— i grasp the a, 
» if he would on i 
detag—-I wilt?” y put forth a sufficiently 


Now, the look of love and admiration bright- 
softened, for an instant, every line in 


teed and 


That worn face—but he resolutely put it out; I 


— tee the effort to do so working among the 
ge of his scraggy throat, as he said, in a 
on the intense sadness of which caused me 


start— 


__ erhaps so; but what avails it to catch 
va eam, while the child or man, for we 
¢ all alike, sees ever those ahead more beauti- 


one sunbeam 


tl aud difficult to reach ?” 


‘cause it is surely better to possess one 
Vea ure, than to go empty-handed through life; 


da, 


wins’: 2° Strength gained in that single effort 
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at once.” 


®again wore the look of Hesperus—the 

light was within her eyes, as she sat 
With erect head and swelling chest; and 
“ vexed that the iron-gray head and the 
be — face should be turned away from 
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“ - vetization, and I am content to wait.” 
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f said; “TI will not believe it ; 
3 ee I would not presume, ‘ I baow that 
Rernity My faith in God and 
ditragy 's beyond doubt—then, why should 1 


I — never seen a look 80 _ of pity, = 
ness, admiration, reverence, an as the 
Master, as she called Sie, bahowal Upon her ; 
and there was a singular tenderness in his 
tone, as he said— 
“Ah! Michal, you should have been a boy; 
you should have had our sex’s strong nerves 
and deep vitality! our unfailing egotism, our 
varied resources, and independence of the af- 
fections! Yes, you should have been a boy.” 

“ Are men, indeed, 80 oon of affec- 
tion?” asked Michal, thought x 
“Not always; but the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, put a great many cheats in their way, 
and for the most part they take them up, and 
never know their mistake.” 

“Tf they are easily satisfied, why may not I, 
a woman, be so too?” 
“ Because you are a woman, and no cheat! 
because you have a woman’s heart, and a man’s 
culture, and your judgment will make sad work 
with the cravings of the heart, But what— 
what have you here? Where did you pick up 
that little brown thing? Is it human? 
His eye had accidentally lighted on me, and 
Miss Michal could not help smiling at his look 
of comical surprise, even while she said, hasti- 
ly, as if fearful that his looks or manner might 
wound me— 
“Tt is a new pupil. I forgot that you had 
not seen her; but she arrived during your ab- 
sence from home. For various reasons, my 
mother has placed her wholly under my care, 
and we get on nicely. She is very human, I 
assure you, sir.” 
She beckoned me to her, as she added— 
“ Come and speak with Professor Cavendish, 
Zerlina. Never mind his words, for he, too, is 
very fruman.” 
“Tt’s no such thing, Zingorella. I am”— 
“T said Zerlina, Herr Professor,” interrupt- 
ed Miss Michal. 
“ And I say La Zingorella, Fraulein Michal. 
Do you think I wandered a whole six months 
among the Carpathian mountains, and followed 
the Danube, (the noble Ister, as the old Ro- 
mans had it,) from its source to where, Hydra- 
mouthed, it hurries itself into the Kuxine, not 
to know that look? It is Bohemian, child! 
the real gipsy eyes aud skin. Her progenitors 
might have fought under Ziska, the famous 
Bohemian patriot, and been present at his skin- 
ning, for aught you or I know. Zerlina! no, 
no, itis Zingorella! I know that look well.” 
He started. I laughed as I met his half-seri- 
ous, halfcomic look, and, seizing me by the 
arm, he looked down into my face again, while 
his heavy eyebrows became contracted, and his 
whole look eager and excited, as he said— 
“ Laugh again, laugh again, with just that 
look, girl.” 
He might as well have told me to fly. Iwas 
not one to laugh at order, and I made an un- 
easy effort to elude his grasp, which was none 
of the softest. He felt it, and half shoved me 
away, as he lifted his hand, and said— 
“Contrary! and that is very human, too, 
Michal.” 
“Yes, and quite reasonable, as was your re- 
quest—command, rather,” she replied. “But 
what was there peculiar in Lina’s laugh? May 
we know, dear Master ?” / 
“Nothing, nothing,” he answered, hastily. 
“T only fancied a slight resemblance to one I 
once knew. It was but a fancy; the child is 
lank and lean, and eerie-looking enough to 
give rise to any fancies.” 
Michal still looked curious, and he added, 
with a testy impatience, “ What should I care 
for the grinning of a girl? Where is the Ger- 
man lesson for to-day?”’ He seized a volume, 
and his voice was deep-toned as the trumpets 
that called Egmont to the scaffold, as he read | 
those words with which the poet makes that 
Prince greet them : 
“ Horch! Horch. Wie oft rief mich dieser 
Schall zum freyen Schritt nach dem Felde des 
Streits und des Siegs! Auch ich schreite ei- 
nem ehrenvollen Tode aus disem Kerker entge- 


lebte und focht.” 
“ Thus a true man meets death, Michal.” 
She answered only by a glance, but I saw 
it, and thought of Miriam and Esther, my old 
Bible heroines, and thus, for another holy hour, 
they wert on reading those strange-sounding 
words; and I, falling into my old habit, sat 
and watched them. Then the Professor flung 
down the book, and with an imperious com- 
mand to Michal to let all books slone, and 
“ mind her netting, and such-like works of fem- 
inity,” left the room, without apparently remem- 
bering my presence. This was my first intro- 
duction to Rothsay Cavendish ; snd here, for 
the next six months our intercourse, beyond 
that which my attendance on his weekly lec- 
tures required, ended, but noi our acquaint- 
ance, at least on my 2 for I felt drawn to 
look at him, and study hiv, just as I would 
any of those strange animsls that Uncle Steve 
used to describe to me years before. When- 
ever he spoke to me, he took a tone of positive 
authority, which i did not like, but could nei- 
ther resent net disobey. Besides, he had called 
me “lanly and brown, and eerie-looking,’’ and 
I was +imost fifteen, an age at which girls are 
streOgely sensitive about such matters. It was 
che truth, I knew, for I stood before my glass 
a long time that night, but then it was none of 
his affair. If any one in the class was reproved, 
his eye always rested on me, and a failure 
on my part to answer any of the questions 
which he sometimes put in the course of his 
lectures on English history, would irritate him 
far worse than if Sophie May, or any of the 
other girls, had failed a dozen times. It was 
settled in my mind, that the Professor disliked 
me, and I drew myself within my shell of re- 
serve, which was becoming quite hard by this 
time, and was as supine and indiffrent as a tur- 
tle, whenever he came to read with Miss Michal. 
She knew nothing of what passed in the lec- 
ture-room, for I kept my own counsel; but she 
was evidently annoyed that he tcok no more 
interest in her pupi!, and always tried to place 
my achievements in the most favorable light. 
I had a truer eye, more facile use of the pen- 
cil or crayon, than herself; and, incited by her 
raises, and the approbation of Her Heller, I 
fad made some very clever sketches, for a 
school girl, and I heard her, one day, speaking 
to the Professor, of my drawings. I was in 
my own room, and could not avoid hearing 
what was said, particularly his harsh voice, as 
he commented upon them. 
“Clever!” he said, “it might be, if that 
shot tower—light-house? well, so be it—was not 
more than the eighth of an inch out of the per- 
pendiecular; and the water-line, for that gray 
space is of course supposed to indicate water, 
and that confusion of dark lines and white 
spaces a ship, were anything like level!” 
It was my pet effort—a water scene—to 
which all my memories of the Cove had lent 
an interest, and which not only my teacher, 
but Mam’selle Legore, who was no bad artist 
herself, had thought worthy of commendation; 
and I drew my breath hard, as I inwardly 
vowed it was the last time he should have oc- 
casion to criticize the details of my drawing. 
Next day, I surprised my teacher with a re- 
quest to be permitted to return to the rudiments 
of drawing, and for several weeks I drew at 
lines and circles, angles and hexagons, with a 
zeal that delighted while it puzzled him. I 
have @ steady and true hand now, thanks to 
that criticism. 

I did not catch Michal’s reply, but gain the 
harsh, quick tones said— 

“ Remarkable! et as a child’s first attempts 
to walk, Zingorella is not a genius, Michal ; 
she has the usual faculties and abilities of girls 
of her age—nothing more, take my word for it.” 

“JT would rather take my own judgment,” 
was the decided reply ; “ you do not know her. 
She has taken a strong hold on my heart.” 
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er teachers I succeeded well; 


table—digne de remarque.” With Miss Ste- 
vens I had nothing to do, though I always 
liked to meet her pleasant face; it seemed 
take the chill off the passages and rooms, and 
brighten the most knotty problems; and, as I 
always gave to Miss Thatcher, under whose 
care I ranked during reviews, the most literal 
answers, she thought me quite a sensible per- 
son. 

Our Principal, after coming upon me sud- 
denly during my sweeping, dusting, and bed- 
—s labors, for the first few weeks, was oP 

ntly satisfied that my work was thoroughly 
one, and left me to myself; though I never 
felt sure that her eye was not on me, save when 
in Miss Michal’s room. She ore in there 
every moening, with the same bland compli- 
ments of the day, inquired if “her coffee was 
agreeable, her toast not overdone,” &c., and 
thea went below, to watch the operations of 
her school, and oil with a smooth word, or cut 
with a keen, decided one, any hitch or difficul- 
ties that. might occur. No one trifled under 
our Principal’s eye. She deferred to no one 
but Mr. Cavendish; but his slightest sugges- 
tion was listened to with respect, and usually 
adopted. It was gossipped among the girls 
that that gentleman would yet become “ our 
Principal,” as the husband of Mrs. Ellis; but 
the idea always seemed to me so absurd, that 
I never entertained it a second. 
As the summer days lengthened, Miss Mi- 
chal was able to go down stairs, with my help, 
and as far as the bottom of the garden, where 
there was an old-fashioned arbor, overrun by 
@ grapevine. Here, when my books and les- 
sons were perfected, I was permitted to read 
to her; and our reading was as varied as 
our moods. Science, biography, history, and 
poetry, each had their turn, and I revelled in 
& new enjoyment—that of sharing my pleasure 
with one whose rich and varied knowledge 
gave a new charm to every subject it touched. 
One day, after school hours, she sent me to 
the recitation room, for a small manuscript 
book, which she said I would find in an un- 
used desk behind the door leading to the mu- 
sicroom; that desk had formerly been hers. 
She gave a key, and I ran to execute my com: 
mission. There was, as I thought, no one in 
the school-room ; the lock yielded to my pres- 
sure, and I was busy laying aside paper after 
paper, in search of the manuscript brochure, 
when my eye lighted on a pencil sketch, and, 
with a low, irrepressible exclamation of sur- 
pans I seized it, and held it in a fairer light. 
t was a sketch of the Cedar Pond; a mere 
outline, faulty enough in some respects, as 
memory told me, but still sufficiently accurate 
for me to identify each locality. There was 
Sally Hunt’s house and barn, with the loose 
boards hanging by one end on the east end, and 
the old barn-yard gate, with a stick set against 
it, to keep it fast. I might have handled that 
stick a hundred times. There were the pond, 
the trees, the precipitous bluffs, rocky shelves 
and rough seams, familiar as life. That small 
figure by the meadow bars, might it not have 
been intended for Ollie, waiting forme? And 
tears began unconsciously to mingle with the 
smiles with which I had recognised each object. 
“Tt is wonderful; and the faces so unlike!” 
I had not heard the step, but there was no 
mistaking that tone—its peculiar sadness I had 
noted ever before, and I turned to meet the 
sharp, eager questioning, yet perplexed gaze 
of Professor Cavendish —a look that would 
wrench from the heart its deepest secrets. For 
one second, I cowered before it; then, raising 
my eyes, I looked full in his face. 
“ There—that motion,” he muttered, without 
withdrawing his eyes, as I raised my head to 
sweep back my falling hair— it is as like as 
. are you, ” 


1? 
His tall form was Feat forward, in eager ex- 
pectation—the tone impetuous, hoarse from 
suppressed feeling—but I did not so understand 
it then, and I resolutely ehut my heart against 
it, saying, a little maliciously, “ La Zingorella, 


ir. 

He lifted his long finger impatiently, with 
a——_. 
“ Girl, T am not trifling! Who are you?” 
“ Zerlina Lathrop! ” 
_A black shade of disappointment darkened 
his brow, and he answered impatiently, con- 
oy it seemed to me— 

“Yes, yes; I know all that—Zerlina Lathrop, 
adopted daughter of Mrs. Lathrop Tyler, of 
Chesterwood, pupil at Oaklawn, &c.” 

“ Add, pupil by the charity of Mrs. Ellis, and 
pauper by birth, and the history will be com- 
plete!” I said, quickly, stung by his*tone. 
He looked surprised a second, then stretched 
out his hand, saying, in that gentle tone I never 
heard him use before, save when addressing 
Miss Michal— 

“T did not mean to wound you, God knows, 
Zingorella! Will you be friends ?” 

I touched his hand, and he turned abruptly 
away. When I found the manuscript, and 
went to join Miss Michal, she was coming u 
the walk, talking to Professor Cavendish. She 
took the roll, saying that “it was too late for 
her to be out, and we would finish our reading 
within.” The gentleman did not nctice me at 
all; I doubt if he was aware of my presence, 
so wrapt did he seem in some gloomy train of 
thought ; but, lingering in the porch, I heard 
him say to Miss Michal, as he turned to leave 
her—“ They speak more discouragingly than 
ever, Michal—in fact, Dr. B. thinks her physi- 
cal health giving way!” 

A pressure of the gaunt hand, and a low “God 
bless you—it is terrible!” was her only reply, 
as he left her, and went, with long strides, to- 
ward the w 


—_—— 


EGYPTIAN PYRAMIDS. 


With what amazement did we survey the vast 
surface that was presented to us, when we ar- 
rived at this artificial mountain, which seemed 
to reach the clouds. Here and there appeared 
some Arab guides upon the immense masses 
above us, like so many pigmies, waiting to show 
the way to the summit. Already some of our 
party had began the ascent, and were pausing 
at the tremendous depth which they saw below. 

One of our military companions, after hav- 
ing surmounted the most difficult part of the 
undertaking, became giddy in consequence of 
looking down from the elevation he had at- 
tained; and, being compelled to abandon the 
project, he hired an Arab to assist him in effect- 
ing his descent. The rest of us, more accus- 
tomed to the business of climbing heights, with 
many 4 halt for respiration, and many an ex- 
clamation of wonder, pursued our way towards 
the summit. 

The mode of ascent has been frequently des- 
cribed ; and yet, from the questions that are often 
proposed to travellers, it does not appear to be 
generally understood. The reader may imag- 
ine himself to be upon a staircase, every step of 
which, toa man of middle stature, is nearly 
breast high ; and the breadth of each step is 
equal to its height. Consequently, the footing 
is secure; and, although a retrospect in going 
up be sometimes fearful to persons unaccus- 
tomed to look down from any considerable ele- 
vation, yet there is little danger of falling. 

In some places, indeed, where the stones are 
decayed, caution may be required, and an Arab 
guide is always necessary to avcid a total in- 
terruption ; but on the whole, the means of as- 
cent are such, that almost every one may ac- 
complish it. Our progress was impeded by 
other causes. We carried with us a few in- 
struments, such as our boat compass, a ther- 
mometer, a telescope, &c. 

These could not be-trusted in the hands of 
the Arabs, and they were liable to be broken 
every instant. At last we reached the topmost 
tier, to the great delight and satisfaction of all 
the party. Here we found a platform, thirty- 
two feet square, consisting of nine large stones, 
each of which might weigh about a ton, al- 
ney they are much inferior in size to some 
of be os used in the construction of this 
P i 

Travellers of all ages and of various nations 
have here inscribed their names. Some are 
written in Greek, many in French, a few in 
Arabic, one or two in Eaglish, and others in 
Latin. We were as desirous as our predeces- 





sors to leave a memorial of our arrival. It 
seemed to be a tribute of thankfulness due for 


the success of our undertaking ; and were 
every one of our party was seen busied in add- 
ing the inscription of his name. 

E, D. Crarxs, 





For the National Era. 
REMINISCENCES. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


Many, many years ago, before the Ocean Tel- 
egraph had become a necessity, and Mrs, Par- 
tington was not yet, I was young. 

Gazing down the dim vista of the past—that 
kindly and benvolent vista which has served so 
many @ usefal turn to distressed poetasters and 
half-fledged novelists—I discern through the 
veil which time and sorrow have woven around 


being interpreted, means a little brown house,) 
standing upon the unprotected summit of a 
treeless, shrubless hill, Viewed from a dis- 
tance, it has a nondescript appearance. It may 
be the cottage of a rustic laborer; yet, it bears 


spite of the windows; you cannot tell. A 
nearer approach, however, dispels all doubt, of- 
fering testimony not to be gainsaid that this is 
none other than the house where Young Amer- 
ica begins to learn how he may 
“ Bestride this narrow world like a Colossus.” 
This is a school-house. Would any other roof- 
tree be so ruthlessly exposed to the pelting of 
the pitiless storm and the embraces of the still 
more pitiless sun, or would any other roof sub- 
tend such an acute-angle? Would a thrifty 
Yankee housewife suffer her “bare and nar- 
row cottage” to lend its swart face so matronly 
to “baby-fingers, waxen-touches?” In this 
very respect it is—ridiculed by the fastidious, 
but lauded by those who have a deeper insight 
into the nature of things—that this edifice 
claims advantage over the more pretending 
ones of modern days. Look at the stately, three- 
story, brick structures, that have superseded 
the humble architecture of Larg Syne. There 
may be good, substantial workmanship; there 
may be even artistic excellence; but you see 
only what the mason, the joiner, and the paint- 
er, have done. On the unadorned expanse of 
its walls, there is no indication of undeveloped 
power, no spontaneous effusion of untutored 
genius. Come hither, and behold my school- 
house, ye scoffers, who affirm that there is no 
art in America. See its kindly front, the pic- 
ture gallery of a score of youthful limners. 
Here, outlined in red chalk, in glorious defiance 
of all conventional rules, is a profile of the “hu- 
man face divine,’”’ sarmounted by a hat, a some- 
what elongated species of the genus infundibuli- 
form. The striking preponderance and excelsior 
tendency of true nasal appendage is a feature 
which Yankee precocity always bestows upon 
such productions; and is doubtless an early and 
slightly erratic development of that propensity 
which, at a later period of life, induces its pos- 
sessor to roam the wide world over, acknowl- 
eding the organ in question as his only guide. 
Here, too, close by, is a proof which metaphy- 
sicians will do well not to scorn, that the desire 
of immortality is natural to man. “ Peter 
Jowder,” with the obiquitous Yankee jack knife, 
has evinced his wish to hand down his name to 
posterity, on what he foundly hop il. 
monumsnt more durable. than brass... H 
where the ravages of time have been repaired 
with half a dozen new shingles, Jack Lincoln 
has incribed, with black-ball, in immortal verse, 
his constancy and devotion— 
“ Sarah, I love you, 
Sarah, I do, 
- Sarah, believe me. 
Sarah, ’tis true.’ 
Ho! Jack Lincoln! With what infinite relief 
he used to fiddle and sing the stirring notes of 
good old “Coronation.” I see him now, sur- 
rounded by a group of admiring faces, his head 
thrown proudly back, one bare foot advanced, 
beating time, and his black eyes glowing with 
excitement, Hero Jack! He disappeared 
among the wilds of the far, far West, and the 
shaggy coat of many an ill-starred bruin has, I 
doubt not, bore witness to his prowess. Brave 
Jack Lincoln! I have never heard of you since, 
but you had the ring of true metal, my boy. 

It would be idle to attempt an enumeration 
of all the gems which compose this rare mosaic. 
Let us approach the inner shrine of the temple; 
and as we are of a metaphysical turn, mark the 
door, and tell me,I pray you, what is the lesson 
it teaches? Certes, there needs no ghost to say 
that the inhabitants of this village are a peace- 
ful and honest folk, dwelling each man in his own 


p | tent, and laying not greedy hands on his neigh- 


bor’s estate. For do you not see that one of the 
lower panels of the door is gone, yet its absence 
causeth no alarm ; else why is this the fourth 
summer since the untimely departure, and the 
breach is not yet healed? Verily, these quiet 
people have solved the problem at which wily 
diplomatists have worked in vain; and Pal- 
merston might have learned from the humble 
villagers the art of preserving the status quo, 
Bereaved of its panel, however, that door has 
been invested with an interest which its pri- 
meval integrity would never have created. Many 
@ passer-by, ignorant of the peculiarity which 
distinguishes this door above its fellow doors, 
has opened his eyes to an unwonted width, at 
seeing a little white head protruding through 
the lower part of the closed portal. If curiosity 
led him to observe closely the phenomenon, he 
will observe a writhing, irregular, and constantly 
increasing motion; and he will presently ascer- 
tain that a bold young adventurer, scorning the 
commonplace method of commonplace people, 
is striving to emerge thus to the outer world. 
And when his laudable efforts are crowned with 
success, with what a*thrill of exultation does 
he look back upon this “new Thermopylz.” 
We, however, are not to be supposed hardy 
enough to adopt the youngster’s resource, and 
will content ourselves with following the multi- 
tude through the open door. 

From the absence of all clothing in the hall, 
(if so you may designate this “ four-foot” box,) 
you might infer that the school is not now in 
session ; but your judgment is premature; for, 
besides that-the could not contain ail the 
cloaks, hats, bonnets, mittens, comforters, 
skates, dinner-pails, and coffee-jugs, the owners 
of these wares prefer to have their property 
under their own immediate supervision. It is, 
moreover, an agreeable exercise, just before the 
close of school, when the “first class” are deep 
in the mysteries of ad-cap-tan-dum vul.gus, to 
captivate the populace ad-finem, to the end, 
(vide Noah Webster,) for the younger ones to 
run over the tops of the benches in search of 
hats and bonnets which mischievous school- 
mates have hidden. A still stronger motive 
induces the feminine portion of this little com- 
munity to take their wearing apparel with them. 
I refer to the ruling passion for “ cuddy-houses.” 
Know you not what a cuddy-honge is? Alas! 


ghten your benighted mind. So far as my re- 
searches extend, a cuddy-house is a species of 
architecture that came into the world since 
Sir Kit went out of it. The fashion is a pecu- 
liarity to certain localities in our great and 

lorious land ; but where it has taken root, it 
is clung to with a tenacity worthy the descend- 
ants of Bradstreet and Winthrop. Few ped- 
agogues have had the fomesity to attempt its 
overthrow, and fewer still have succeeded. 
More than one radical young Dominie has been 
summarily ejected from his curule chair, as the 
result of his foolhardy undertaking. ae = 
to keep your curiosity any longer at bay, I wi 
uninoe well as I may, the modus om andi. 
Through the button-hole of one of the long, full 
cloaks of those days, a strong cord. is 
which is firmly secured toa nail in the upper 
part of the window-frame. The lower corner 
of the cloak is fastened by a pin to the upper 
part of the soft, pine desk. If, perchance, the 
garment be not of sufficient length, another, 
attached to the bottom of it, obviates the diffi- 
culty at once, The same process is then re- 





me, & diminutive time-stained edifice, (which, ’ 


no marks of homeness ; or it may be a barn, in | of 


poor unsophisticated city friend, let me en-| 
1 


pen at the other end of the seat, and a shawl 
| Sixetched from cloak to cloak over their 
- This affords the desired retirement, 
a6 Guantity of snow, checkerberry leaves, 
and dongh-nuts, that have vanished 
World in these cuddy-houses, defies 
icon. No wonder that this very peculiar 
is cherished with a fondness that is 
0 oq Seesecntion. 
0 not to omit in your surve 
the stove, which in winter is not the least rnd 
. ’ 









eras, ne of the menage. Its “grim, 
ghastly, gaunt, and ominous ” rusti- 
not hinder it from being the tutelar 
of an indefinite number of dinner-paila, 
daily do congregate on its shoulders. A 
ion of leggins are spread out at its 











div init} 


rosy-cheeked “baldwins ” and gold- 
ts” thet hiss and quiver and stagger 


it, night tempt an epicure ; while its very 
88s is turned to account by the practical 
g Mathematicians, who sharpen their slate- 
cils and their wits against its democratic 


seats, you observe, are intended for two 
papig only, except the “long seat,” which is 
at right angles with the others, and is capable 
mmcdating seven or eight. This was the 
unquestioned prerogative of the “ big boys” in 
winter, and its awful seclusion was never pro- 
faned by uninitiated feet; but in summer, lit- 
tle and great, girls and boys, gamboled within 
its deserted precincts, in unrestrained freedom. 
The low feat in front of this bench was, for a 
long whik, fallen at one end, forming an in- 
clined phne. Here, when our dear, good, 
young schoolmistress—how we loved her!—was 
infusing dknowledge of “‘a-b-abs” into the minds 
of the rping generation around us, we found 
great anjusement in pouring water on the de- 
clivity, gad then sliding down ourselves on the 
slipperysurface. This sport was monopolized 
by two @ three, the rest gazing in admiring si- 
lence, and wishing they dared undertake the 
feat. Ij was this same gocd-natured woman, 
who, wih truly Christian consideration, always 
gave ug leave to study our lessons, on the warm 
summe} afternoons, out doors, under the shadow 
of the od school-house. There may have been 
more dg@angement among the vowels and con- 
sonants of “ baker, shady, lady, tidy ;” perhaps 
the boundaries of Chinese Tartary were not so 
accuralely defined; but who shall say that 
these deficiencies were not more than compen- 
sated by the calm, sweet, soothing influences 
of the green fields and the blue sky on our 
young spirits? That loved and loving teacher, 
also, trusting in the strong arm and brave heart 
of another, has turned her footsteps towards the 
setting bun. The West, the Weat! that insatiate 
monster, that nog | gorges so many of our 
bravest'and fairest. Yet, when they shall have 
become assimilated, bone and nerve and sinew, 
shall a new creature walk forth, of statelier 
form and more beautiful proporiions, “ God- 
like, erect, in native honor clad! ” 

But I see your glance directed somewhat 
scornfully to a hole in the floor near the stove, 
which leads me’to insinuate 4 remark touching 
the benevolent wisdon which mother nature 
displays in adapting means to ends, When 
this schgol-house was erected, ventilation was 
a thing unheard of, at least in this secluded 
spot. Men builded houses, and planted corn, 
and trusted in God, and did not fret about 
oxygen and nitrogen, as do their degenerate 
sons and daughters. So nature took the fresh- 
air business into her own hands; and of the 
skill with which she conducted her affairs, this 
room is a perpetudl memento. Look at the 
crevices about the windows. Listen tothe wind 
phistling in beneath the door, and hear without 
MMR ploeiae purple te the seid demesne 

are ing purp e cold draught. 
Do. you eo see that there is an inex- 
haustible.supply of fresh, pure, country air? 
So far, is this ungainly chasm from deserv- 
ing yOur contempt, that it may well excite your 

iration. The only inconvenience it ever 
caused was the necessity, as the master said, of 
coutting the pupils every night, to see that none 
of the little ones had fallen in. 

But the most stirring scenes that occurred 
within these walls were not during the daily 
routine of study and recitation, nor even when 
the monotony was disturbed by the application 
of birch and ferule to an evil-doer, though many 
a rosy lip has then quivered and many a stout 
young heart has quailed. It was when the even- 
ing exhibition, near the close of the three 
months winter term, drew troops of friends to 
witness the performance of the lads and lasses. 
The boys for weeks beforehand traversed the 
woods for evergreens with which they festooned 
the rooms. The girls ransacked the country 
stores for tissue paper; pink roses and red, 
white roses and blue, flowers of every hue, and 
size, and/shape, such as are classified in no 
earthly botany, and preserved in no earthly 
herbarium, peeped forth in single clusters from 
the greenness, or in the more imposing form of 
wreath adorned the master’s desk or the triumphal 
arch, from beneath which each young Cicero 
was to hurl the thunderbolts of his eloquence. 
The illuminations were on a scale entirely 
pricaltive. Small cubic blocks of wood and 
atge potatoes punctured in the centre to the 
depth of perhaps two inches, held candles of 
home manufacture, These, covered with ever- 
greens, were plentifully scattered about the 
room. Fathers, mothers, uncles, aunts, grown- 
up brothers and sisters, occupied the seats, while 
the scholars were bestowed anywhere. 

The exercises of the evening are opened with 
@ “round robin.” Fifteen or twenty of the 
little ones are ranged in a circle, with the mas- 
ter in the centre. He commences at a certain 
point, and gives the words. If one is misspelt 
or unpronounced, he takes no notice o it. 
The first pupil who notices and corrects the 
error, takes his place above -the person who 
made it, no matter how many words may have 
been spelled since. He who makes the cir- 
cumference of the circle the greatest number 
of times, is the victor. There is always more 
or less of trouble among the little ones. Ann 
positively declares that John spelled separate 
with an ¢; while he as positively affirms that 
that he said a. Seven words have been spelled 
since then, three of which were wrong; so the 
others have forgotten, and the teacher’s judg- 
ment alone can decide. Susan will go above 
Harriet, because she did not pronounce her 
word before she spelt it, which assertion Har- 
riet stoutly denies. After carefully sifting the 
cage and examining evidence, it is ascertained 
that Harriet did not quite understand the word, 
and so pronounced it with a rising inflection, 
which Susan considered was merely asking a 

uestion. A compromise is effected between 

e belligerent powers, by letting Harriet retain 
her place this time, but laying down a law, that 
hereafter the pronunciation of a word shall be 
affirmative, and not interrogatory. Little Billy 
Parsons digs up the controversy about sepa- 
rate, which was thought dead and buried, by 
spelling its e p sep a sepa ra t e rate separate, 
and starts eagerly to take his place above a 
whole semicircle; but his triumphant career 
is checked by the outcry of a dozen voices, if 
if the class be not particularly well trained ; 
and if it is, nothing can prevent a murmur of 
ere the ominous shaking of a dozen 
h and the violent upspringing of a dozen 
red, fat hands, The aggressor of so many 
young sovereigns and sovereignesses is desired 
to explain. “She did not pronounce the a,” 
says Billy, breathless from interest; where- 
upon @ new law is promulgated, that when a 
syllable consists of only one letter, it need not 
be pronounced. Though the rule is very clear- 
ly explained, ten to one Billy is but half satis- 
— and looks sullen for ten minutes after- 





All this, however, is but the prelude, intro- 
duction, mere child’s play. Now comes the 
tug of war. The oldest boy, or the best scholar 
in school, takes’ his place beneath the arch, 
and with a gesture and emphasis like Lord 
Brougham’s nose, indescribable, commences— 

“Banished from Rome! What’s banished, but set free 

From daily contact with the things I loathe?” 

Oration, dialogue, and poem, follow each 
other in brilliant and rapid succession. The 
Youth’s Companion, the Columbian Orator, 





treasures. Young men and maidens, passibus 





sequis, bear away the honors of the day. Think 
not, within yourself, therefore, 0 Lucy Stone. 
that you planted the lever which has moy 

the world. Long before your name had emerged 
from obscurity, woman's rights were practical- 
ly observed in this country school-house. Girls 
of fifteen waxed warm over Websterian periods, 
sd aay sae gravely of garments rolled in 

“Our bugles rang truce, for the night-cloud 
has lowered,” was @ universal favorite, and I 
have, even now, savory reminiscences of a 
handsome youth, with a cravat-tie that would 
have thrown Beau Brummel into convulsions, 
who always revelled in the stirring songs of 
Scott. Never did lips curve so nobly as those 
that affirmed, 

“They'll have fleet steeds that follow, quoth young 

Lochinvar.” 

What matter though the same pieces had been 
repeated, winter after winter. The actors and 
actresses were the sons and daughters of the 
critics. The undaunted Thracian, who yearly 
induced in Alexander the Great a desire to 
reflect, always elicited “rounds of applause ;” 
and the Dutch good-wife, who gave such a 
sound rating to great King Alfred, never failed 
to “ bring down the house.” 

The exhibition was concluded by another ex- 
ercise in spelling, called “ choosing sides.” There 
were good spellers on the earth in those days, 
and the “nonsense columns” of Noah Web- 
ster were studied the whole winter, with a view 
to the oe Jinale. Whatever might be the 
personal feelings of the antagonistic leaders, 
they were all sacrificed at this time to expedi- 
ency, and the best spellers, whether friends or 
foes, were first chosen. The whole school enter- 
ed the lists. The master stood at his desk, the 
Minos of the evening, wielding the dread spell- 
ing-book. Baker, shady, lady, tidy, tripped 
nimbly over all tongues; but amity, jollity. 
nullity, polity, did great havoc among the tired 
little ones; while indivisibility, valetudinarian, 
were grape and canister, and told-with startling 
effect on the lessening ranks. When, at 
length, the book was spelled through to where 
the old man found a rude boy upon one of his 
trees stealing apples, and desired him to come 
down, scarce one remained to tell the tale. The 
winner’s laure! was a half sheet of white paper, 
folded in a triangular form, the border fantasti- 
callyirregular, anda blue ribbon passing through 
the apex. This certified that “John Doe, with 
the assistance of Richard Roe, Sally Jones, &c., 
has beaten the rest of the school in spelling 
this time.” 

Alas! alas! How does the actual ever en- 
croach on the ideal. “The spell is broke, the 
charm has flown.” Richard Roe, unfortunate 
name, suggestive of briefs, and clients, and fees, 
and Coke upon Littleton, has dashed from my 
warm lip the sparkling cup— 


The light that o’er my eye-beam flashed, 
‘The power that bore my spirit up. 
Above this bank-note world, is gone.” 


Gone, too, is my vista, with my little pet school- 
house at the end of it—vanished into thin air ; 
and where it stood, an upstart edifice, brilliant 
with white paint, and rejoicing in green 
blinds—pert, angular, and march-of-improve- 
ment-ish—dazzles my indignant eyes. 

But I have not lost you forever, 0, memory 
of days gone by! With the opening rosebuds 
of June, with the “whirling gold” of Autumn, 
with the deepening twilight everywhere, you 
will come back to me! I shall fold you gently 
to my heart, when I wrap the drapery of my 
couch about me, and lie down to pleasant 
dreams ! 

“ Et dulces moriens reminiscitur argos.” 


FEBRUARY LIFE IN NEW. ENGLAND, - 


Franktix, Feb. 19, 1857. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The reign of this cold winter, thank God, is 
broken. Thank God, I say, because I know 
how many invalids and poor, looking forth, 
coming forth, to feel the warm sunshine, to see 
how good old mother Earth unveils herself 
more and more to them, say out of their hearts 
that they have suffered not a’little in these last 
two months. “Oh, I am glad winter is gone! ” 
Here at F——, here in this “ Paper-mill Vil- 
lage,” where every house is well-glazed, well 
plastered, well papered, and well painted, we 
have of course, in all the winter, seen no real 
suffering from the cold, although there have 
been days when mercury went down to thirty- 
six, in our sheltered east piazza; when men 
froze their noses going from this to the other 
villages; when the snow was driven in clouds 
through the sky, and the doves that ventured 
forth were driven, their wings bent sharply this 
way and that, along with it; when the white 
smoke went careering toward heaven; when, 
as we looked out upon the tokens of stinging 
cold, our hearts ached for the poor in the large 
towns, and we said, “ What can they do? there 
are so many of them!” But we have not seen 
one thinly-elad, hungry man, woman, or child, 
all winter long. 

Early in the cold season, one of the physi- 
cians came with his sleigh to our gate, and 
went to other gates, to tell us and others of a 
poor family, a mile or two out of the village, 
who would suffer if they were not attended to, 
for they had insufficiency of bedding, food, and 
clothing. Well, he got bed-quilts, gowns, pet- 
ticoats, wadded sacks, jackets, pants, boots, 
shoes, rolls of flannel, flour, meat, &c., &e., &c., 
a sleighful, and carried it all up tothem. And, 
one pleasant day last week, when Mr. D——, 
his-wife, and I, rode up to Webster Lake, to 
see how the gents and boys who go there, take 
their pickerel, kéep their fires, and eat their 
dinners ; to see, with our own eyes, all the 
methods and processes that have attractions to 
take them there, and keep them there, even 
when the days were stingingly cold ; we passed 
the house of this poor family—a low, narrow, 
wood-colored house, standing up a little above 
the roadside ; and saw that, before the sunny 
south door, three or four little children were 
playing and stepping about—one in a jacket 
that came down largely over his stout thighs— 
one little girl, with a bright plaid sack over her 
frock—“ and one, that little thing with the red 
dress on,~that was Sue’s,” said Mr. 
laughing to see the comfort, to see, moreover 
how like a little old woman the child was, in 
the frock that came down to her toddling feet. 

Apropos of Webster Lake and pickerel catch. 
ing—first of pickerel catching. It is the Feb- 
ruary pastime of our brothers, nephews, and 
kind neighbors, so that they, the pickerel, come 
to our door delicately beautiful, ready-dressed 
for the frying or baking pan. We have two 
now, which we shall have for our dinner to-day; 
aud I wish that you, dear Editor—you who 
every week make me grateful that you do your 
work so nobly, that you send us so noble a 
sheet—might be here to taste them, if you love 
them, as I a. almost sure you do; if you 
would love to be here now, not only to taste 
our pickerel, but also to see how your midsum- 
mer acquaintance, the Winnipiseogee branch 
of the Merrimack, rises daily and hourly, and 
takes upon itself the noisy importance of a big 
river. 

Apropos of Webster Lake. Once that part of 
F—., where it lies, was a pr of Andover, 
and people called the beautiful sheet, “ Ando- 
ver Pond.” Now it is in F——, and ple 
call it Webster Lake, because it was Webster’s 
frequent resort when he was here. He had a 
large, handsome boat built for its waters, and 
a boat-house built to cover it. In F——, as 
you know, is the old homestead of the Web- 
sters; and the greatest of them all, Daniel, 
came here to the old place oftener and oftener, 
as the press of many cares, coupled with that 
of many years, made him more and more 
aw ; as the hopes and projects of his large 





_ 





brain fell like bubbles, one after another, show- 


| ing him then just what they were, and must in 


their nature be to the soul in its nature; show- 


near, but the cars stopped before his own gate, 
when he came. If there were any in the car 
with him who had not all along known who 
was the man sitting with his hands full of 
gemphigte and papers, his frame heavy, his eyes 
eavy, the lines from his mouth-corners to his 
chin heavy and draping—then they knew ; for 
it was then said aloud, as before it had been 
said in whispers and low tones—“ Webster—it 
is Webster.” This is his place. He brightened 
when his feet touched the soil, as if the con- 
tact went to his heart with kind enlivenment. 
As he passed slowly by the car he had left, to 
reach his gate, he brightened more and more, 
until his face was wondrous to look upon. He 
went with his head bared, courteously bowing 
his acknowledgments to those who, from the 
cars, watched his steps. Perhaps he would 
have bared his head, any way, if no crowd had 
been watching, to the spirit®of peace, of need- 
ful solitude, of green freshness, that came meet 
ing his; there where the graves of his parents 
were, = all the paths, the haunts of his free, 
ea 
ebster comes to F—— no more. He has 
gone away from earth ; and I wonder if any of 
cur academies or colleges, if in any still, book- 
littered study or office, if on any of the arenas 
in our whole land, there is one young man 
with endowments like his, coming forward to 
be in his place. If there is such young man 
anywhere, God give him strength and grace to 
be ¢rue. One need ask nothing more for any 
man so endowed—nothing, but that, in all his 
thought and action, he be true to the instincts 
of so great a soul ; that with one little, repulsive 
beck, he be able at any time to put the world 
behind him, if it tempt him to be false to those 
instincts ; and that he keep his heart lifted up- 
ward toward the high Heaven, all the while that 
his dutiful feet are treading the low earth. 
For the rest, dear Editor, thanks for the Era. 
T long to send you the names of new subscri- 
bers; but I cannot, for the Tribune and the 
Concord Independent cover all the Republican 
ground. I lend and give copies here and there, 
not as I lend and give other papers, but as I 
lend “ Putnam” and the Reviews. 
Yours, truly, Kater. 
Pirrssurcu March 14, 1857. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Dear Sir: I recently noticed a calculation 
in the Era, based on the mayor’s election in 
this place, which made a population of some 
forty and odd thousand. I enclose you an article 
lately published here, which puts matters in 
rather a different light, and upon better dats, 
as it seems to me. 
The champion of Freedom atthe South should 
not do anything to lessen the importance of the 
foremost of all the Fremont cities of the 
Union out of New England. I hope you will 
set the matter straight, if only to show that 
thrift and a love of Freedom go together. 
Truly, yours, A New Sunscriser. 
From the Pittsburgh Gazette. 
Messrs, Epiror: Allow me to call your at- 
tention to the following figures relative to the 
six leading cities of the West. In each case, the 
city and county are embraced, as I find the muni- 
cipal lines so arbitrary as to give no true index 
of the actual relative importance of the places 
named. The population table is taken from 
the U. 8. Census Report, and the votes are the 
official figures of the Presidential elections of 
the years referred to. 


Population Vote in No. of inhab. 

in 1851. 1£52. per vote, 
Cincinnati - 156,844 23,371 
Pittsburgh - 138,290 17,806 8 
St. Lonis - 104,978 10,124 10 
New Orleans 119,460 9,345 13 
Chi -*> > 43,285 6,649 . 7 
Louisville. - 59,331 7,456 8 


The above table is prepared to indicate the 
proper ratio between the votes and inhabitants, 
it being manifestly unfair to St. Louis and New 
Orleans to adopt the average ratio for all. Ta- 
king theratio asdetermined above, and applying 
it to the vote of November last, we have. 

Vote, Ra- Population, Increase Per 
1856. tio. 855. in 4 yrs. cent. 
Cincinnati 28,076 7 196,532 39,688 20 
Pittsburgh 24,221 8 193,768 55,478 36 
St. Louis - 12,368 10 123,680 18,702 223 


Decrease. 
N. Orleans 8,333 13 108,329 11,131 11 
Chicago- 15,042 


Increase. 
7 105,294 61,909 126 

Louisville 7,954 8 63,632 3,801 63 

I do not see how to get at a closer estimate 
than the above. It is not, of course, pretended 
that the ratio between votes and population is 
just the same for 1856 as for 1852, but it is an 
approximation, the nearest that I can devise, 
or measuring the changes of the four years 
succeeding the census of 1851, and must give 
results substantially correct. Some of these re- 
sults are so new to me, that I have concluded 
to ask a place for them in your columrs. You 
will observe— 
1, That Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, at the 
close of 1855, remained the leading cities of 
the West, the highest tho liat trokow Welly 
70,060 short of the smaller of the two. 
2. Pittsburgh gained in the four years 16,000 
on Cincinnati, and lost 6,000 with Chicago. 
3. The vote of Cincinnati is larger than the 
votes of St. Louis and Chicago combined, and 
about equal to that of St. Louis, Louisville, and 
New Orleans. The vote of Pittsburgh is about 
double that of St. Louis, and treble that of New 
Orleans, or equal to the votes of Chicago and 
New Orleans combined. ; 
4, In rapidity of increase, the cities stand in 
the following order : 
1, Chicago; 2, Pittsburgh; 3, St. Louis; 4, 
Cincinnati; 5, Louisville; 6, New Orleans. 





MR. WEBSTER ON STYLE OF WRITING. 


We extract the following criticism from one 
of the posthumously-published letters of Daniel 


Webster : 

A book might be written on this little ques- 
tion: “When is effect produced by generaliza- 
tion—when by particularization?” At leasta 
book might be filled with opposite instances of 
both kinds from our English classics, especial. 
ly the Scriptures, Shakspeare, and Milton. An 
accurate writer should avoid generalities some- 
btimes, not always, but when, it would require 
a treatise to expound. I rejoice to see one 
rhetorician who will allow nothing to words but 
as they are signs of ideas. The rule is.a good 
one, to use no word which does not suggest an 
idea, or modify some idea already suggested. 
And this should lead writers to adopt sparingly 
the use of such words as vast, amazing, aston- 
ishing, &c.; for what do they mean? Dr. 
Watts—who, by the way, I do not deem alto- 
ether a bad poet—somewhere speaks of the 
ight.of an angel as being with “most amazing 
speed.” But what idea is conveyed by the 
mode of expression? What is “amazing 
speed?”_ It would amaze us if we saw an 
oyster moving a mile a day; it would not 
amaze us to see a greyhound run a mile a 
minute. On the other hand, see with what 
unequalled skill Milton represents both the 
distance through which and the speed with 
which Lucifer tell from Heaven : 


“ From morn 
To noon he fell; from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer's day, and, with the setting sun, 
Dropt from the zenith like a falling star.” 


What art is manifested in these lines! The 
J is to express great distance and great 
velocity, neither of which is capable of very 
easy suggestion to the human mind. We are 
told that the angel fell & day, a long summer’s 
day; the day is broken into forenoon and after- 
noon, that the time may seem to be protracted, 
He does not reach the earth till sunset; and 
then, to represent the velocity, he “dropt,” 
one of the very best words in the language to 
signify sudden and rapid fall, and then comes 
a simile, “like a falling star.” 





Exopvs or Free Cotorep Proris.—In con- 
sequence of the recent stringent enactments in 
Florida, touching their interests, forbidding 
trade with them, and appointing guardians over 
them, a large number of the free colored popu- 
lation of Pensacela have determined upon char- 
tering a vessel in the spring, and emigrating be- 


THE CASE OF DRED SCOTT. 


OPINION OF MR. JUSTICE CURTIS, 


DELIVERED 


In the Supreme Court of the United States, at 
Washington, March 7, 1857. 


DRED SCOTT vs. J. F. H. SANDFORD. 


[ CONTINUED.] 


And it must be borne in mind, that the diffi- 
culties which attend the allowance of the claima 
of colored persons to be citizens of the United 
States are not avoided by saying that, though 
each State may make them its citizens, they 
are not thereby made citizens of the United 
States; because the privileges of general citi- 
zenship are secured to the citizens of each 
State. The language of the Constitution is, 
“The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States.” If each State may make such 
persons its citizens, they become, as such, enti- 
tled to the benefits of this article, if there be a 
citizenship of the United States distinct from 
the native-born citizenship of the several States. 

There is one view of this article entitled to 
consideration in this connection. It if mani- 
festly copied from the fourth of the Articles of 
Confederation, with only slight changes of 
phraseology, which sauler its meaning more 
precise, and dropping the clause which ex- 
cluded paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives front 
justice, probably because these cases could be 
dealt with under the police powers of the States, 
and @ special — therefor was not neces- 
sary. It has been suggested that in adoptiog 
it into the Constitution, the words “free in- 
habitants” were changed for the word “ citi- 
zens.” An examination of the forms of ex- 
pression commonly used in the State papers 
of that day, and an attention to the substance 
of this article of the Confederation, will show 
that the words “free inhabitants,” as then 
used, were synonymous with citizens. When 
the Articles of Confederation were adopted, in 
July, 1778, we were in the midst of the war of 
the Revolution, and there were very few persons 
then embraced in the words “free inhabitants” 
who were not born on our soil. It was nota 
time when many, save the children of the soil, 
were willing to embark their fortunes in our 
cause, and though there might he an inaccuracy 
in the uses of words to call frée inhabitants cit- 
izens, it was then a technical rather than a 
substantial difference. If we look into the 
Constitutions and State papers of that period, 
we find “the free inhabitants of these colonies,” 
or the “ free inhabitants of this State, or Com- 
monwealth,’”’ employed to desiguate those whom 
we should now denominate citizens. The sub- 
stance and purpose of the article proved it was 
in this sense it used these words: It secures to 
the free inhabitants of each State the privileges 
and immunities of free citizens in every State. 
It is not. concernable that the States should 
have agreed to extend the privileges of citizen- 
ship to persons not entitled io enjoy the privile- 
ges of citizens in the States where they dwelt; 
that under this article there was a class of per- 
sons, in some of the States, not citizens, to whom 
were secured all the privileges and immunities 
of citizens when they went into other States; 
and the just conclusion is, that though the 
Constitution caused an inaccuracy of language, 
it left the substance of this article in the Na- 
tional Constitution the same as it was in the 
Articles of Confederation. 

The history of this fourth article, respecting 
the attempt to exclude free persons of color 
from its operation, has been already stated. It 
is reasonable to conclude that this history was 
known to those who framed and adopted the 
Constitution. That under this fourth article 
of the Confederation, free persons of color might 
be entitled to the privileges of general citizen- 
ship, if otherwise entitled thereto, is clear. 
When this article was, in substance, placed in 
and made part of the Constitution of the United 
States, with no change in its language calcula- 
ted to exclude free colored persons from the 
benefit of its provisions, the presumpticn is, to 
say the least, strong, that the practical effect 
which it was designed to have, and did have 
under the former Government, it was designed 
to have, and should have, under the new Gov- 
ernment. 

It may be further objected, that if free col- 
ored persons may be citizens of the United 
States, it depends only on the will of a master 
whether he will emancipate his slave, aud there- 
by make him a citizen. Not so. The master 
is subject to the will of the State. Whether he 
shall be allowed to emancipate his slave at all; 
if so, on what conditions; and what is to be the 
political status of the freed man, depend, not 
on the will of the master, but on the will of the 
State, upon which the political satus of all its 
native-born inhabitants depends. Under the 
Constitution of the United States, each State 
has retained this power of determining the polit- 
ical status of its native-born inhabitants, an 
no exception thereto can_be fanaa +=tre COn- 
tations rua as master in a slaveholding 
State should carry his slave into a free State, 
and there emancipate him, he would not there- 
by make him a native-born citizen of that State, 
and consequently no privileges could be claimed 
by such emancipated slave as a citizen of the 
United States. For, whatever powers the 
States may exercise to confer privileges of cit- 
izenship on persons not born cn their soil, the 
Constitution of the United States does not rec: 
ognise such citizens. As has already been said, 
it recognises the great principles of public law, 
that allegiance and citizenship spring from the 
place of birth. It leaves to the States the ap- 
lication of that principle to individual cases. 
t leaves to the Pcp of each State the privi- 
leges and immufities of citizens in every other 
State. Bat it does not allow to the States the 
power to make aliens citizens, or permit one 
State to take persons born on the soil of another 
State, and, contrary to the laws and policy of 
the State where they were born, make them 
its citizens, and so citizens of the United States. 
Nosuch deviation from the great rule of public 
law was contemplated by the Constitution; and 
when any such attempt shall be actually made, 
it is to be met by applying to it those rules of 
law and those principles of good faith which 
will be sufficient to decide it; and not, in my 
judgment, by denying that all the free native- 
born inhabitants of a State, who are its citizens 
under its Constitution and laws, are also citi- 
zens of the United States. 

It has sometimes been urged that colored 
persons are shown not to be citizens of the 
United States by the fact that the naturaliza- 
tion laws apply only to white persons. But 
whether a person, born in the United States, 
be or be not a citizen, cannot depezd on laws 
which refer only to aliens, and do not affect the 
status of persons born in the United States. 
The utmost effect which can be attributed to 
them is, to show that Congress has not deemed 
it expedient generally to apply the rule to col- 
ored aliens. That they might do so, if thought 
fit, is clear. The Constitution has not excluded 
them. And since that has conferred the power 
on Congress to naturalize colored aliens, it cer- 
tainly p one color is not a necessary qualifica- 
tion for citizenship under the Constitution of 
the United States. It may.be added, that the 
power to make colored persons citizens of the 
United States, under the Constitution, has beep 
actually exercised in repeated and important 
instances. (See the Treaties with the Choctaws 
of September 27, 1830, act. 14; with _ 
Cherokees of May 23, 1836, art. 12; Treaty o 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, February 2, 1848, art. 8.) 
I do not deem it necessary to review at 
length the legislation of Congress having ry 
or less bearing on the citizenship of colore 
persons. It does not seem to me to have say 
considerable tendency to prove that it has “oe 
considered by the legislative department of the 
Government, that no such persons 4re citizens 
of the United States. Undoubtedly, they have 
been debarred from the exercise of particular 
rights or privileges extended to white persons; 
but, I believe, always in terms which, by ef 
plication, admit they may be citizens. | Thus 
the act of May 17, 1792, for the organization 
of the militia, directs the enrolment of “ every 
free, able-bodied, white male citizen.” An 
assumption that none but white persons arg 








the American First Class Book, yield their | ing him just what he had been pursuing, and 


the folly of the pursuit. The station was 


ond the confines of the United States, Tam- 
+ being their destination.— Charleston Stand. 
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pay The office of the National Era is re- 
moved to the newly-erected “ Republican Build- 
ing,” corner of Indiana avenue and Second 
street. 


GOV. GEARY’S REASONS FOR RESIGNING. 


Gov. Geary’s farewell address was a remark- 
able document—remarkable not so much in it- 
self, as in its contrast with the act which led 
to ita promulgation—remarkable less for what 
is said than for what it lef to be inferred. 

It consists of three parts—first, a vivid rep- 
resentation of the civil disorder and wretched- 
ness of Kansas, prior to his arrival; second, a 
rather jubilant statement of his success in sub- 
duirg these evils, and restoring that peace to 
the Territory which, as he avers, now prevails 
there; and, third, sundry affectionate counsels, 
modelled apparently on the farewell advice of 
the Father of His Country, as to the means by 
which this happy state of things may be 
preserved. In short, the whole document is 
little more than a verbose amplification of the 
boast of the old Roman general, “I came, I saw, 
I conquered!” 

If one has 8 right to infer anything from this 
exposition, it is that Gov. Geary has brought 
about a political millennium in Kansas; that, 
under his potent influence, the lamb and the 
lion are lying down together; and that the Free 
State and Border Ruffian parties, so recently 
in hostile array, are perfectly wild with frater- 
nal enthusiasm and mutual good will. 

Bat the question arises, why then does the 
Governor, without waiting for any intimation 
of Mr. Buchanan’s displeasure, resign? Why 

does he not remain to preside over that harmo- 
nfous order—that Saturnian era of good feel- 
ing—which he has inaugurated, and to the 
continuance of which his presence would seem 
80 indispensable ? 

The truth, we fear, must be confessed. The 
pleasing picture of affairs in Kansas thus pre- 
sented is illusive, and the prospect of the peace 
of the Territory too precarious to warrant a 
farther six months of successful experiment as 
its Chief Executive. We must therefore look 
for facts in connection with this subject outside 
of the Governor's published statement, if we 
would obtain a solution of the question why he 
has resigned. Some of these have already ap- 
peared in the newspaper reports of his confes- 
sions ; and others, equally conclusive, are pat- 
ent to public observation. 

The riot ending in the shooting of Sherrard, 
who, in consequence of the Governor's refusal 
to appoint him to the office of Sheriff, had, it 
was said, threatened the Governor’s life, and 
the Governor’s own private declaration, that 
fifiy persons were pledged to assassinate 
him, if he acted in a manner displeasing 
to the Border Ruffian party, form a singu- 
lar commentary on his glowing description 
of the condition of Kansas, not to speak of his 
significant admissions, that, notwithstanding 
the daily occurrence of high-handed crimes in 
the Territory, the Federal Judiciary, under 
Lecompte, refused to hold a court more than 
two weeks out of the six months of his term of 
office ; and that the Federal troops were under 
express orders from the War Department at 
Washington, restraining them from obeying 
the Governor’s requisition for their services in 
preserving public order, thus making that fune- 
tionary a mere lay figure, without power to en- 
force his authority. 

it is true, though by no means probable, 
that that Judiciary might be removed by Mr. 
Buchanan, and that the War Department’s or- 
ders might be changed, and the troops placed 
under the Governor’s command. This would 
better his condition. But there still remains 
one fixed fact, one insuperable obstacle to the 
faithful and impartial fulfilment of his duties 
as the Chief Executive of the people of Kansas— 
and that is the bogus Legislature and its bogus 
laws, the validity of which he is required, by 
his instructions from Washington, to recognise. 

The character of this legislative body, which 
‘was imposed upon the people by the invasion 
of armed ruffians from Missouri, and by the 





grossest frauds and outrages at the “polls, may 


be judged from the character of the only three 
laws vetced by Governor Geary, which laws it 


nevertheless insisted in passing over his veto. 
The first wasn ww eetanding hail to all 


criminal offences, so that men indicted, even 
by Pro-Slavery grand juries, for murder in the 
first degree, are now walking at large, on bail 


given by Sheriff Jones. Two of the subjects 


of this official clemency on the part of Jones 


are, or have been lately, favored visitera at the 
White House in Washington. 


Another of these acts provides for the sale of 





lands expressly granted by the United States 
for the support of Public Schools, in order to 
replenish the Territorial Treasury; while the 
third is the well-known Census and Convention 
Law, which, contrary to the wishes of at least 
two-thirds of the people of Kansas, insures the 
formation of a Slaveholding Constitution. 
We should like to know how any Governor, 
except a man thoroughly imbued with the 
Pro-Slavery. fanaticism of an Atchison or 
@ Stringfellow, can honestly, and to his own sat- 
-isfaction, discharge his official duties in co- 
operation with a Legislature like this—a Leg- 
islature which, in order to perpetuate an as- 
eendency procured by usurpation and the vio- 
lent overthrow of the rights of legal voters, has 
set at naught the Constitution and the Will of 
Congress, and trampled upon the cause of Pop- 
ular Education, the common-law immunities of 
life and property, and the right of the peopis to 
elect their own rulers, according to the laws of 
the Territory. It is perfectly out of the ques- 
tion; and we want no higher evidence of Gov, 
Geary’s conviction of the hopelessness of such 
an attempt, than the simple fact of his resigna- 
tion. With him, resignation is confession. 
Goveraor Geary is more sagacious in this mat- 
ter, we suspect, than he would have us believe. 





Dayrer Wesster’s Oriwion or tue SupREME 
Covat.—A correspondent of the Boston Ailas 
reports a conversation which he held with Dan- 
iel Webster in 1851, concerning the character 
of the Bench, in which Mr. Webster said : 

“ The time was, sir, when a well-read lawyer, 
who thoroughly understood his case, could form 
&0 Cpinion as to ita result before the Supreme 
Court ; but not now, sir, not now. ‘That court 
has become a court of expediency.” 





Typtaw Trust Lanps rv Kansas.—The trust 
lands of the Iowa, Wea, &c., and Delaware 
tribes of Indians, are to be sold in the months 
of May and June next. 

There are about 95,000 acres of the first, 
214,000 acres of the second, and 345,000 acres 
of the third named triba to be offered for sale. 
The lands have all been classified and @pprais- 
ed, and will be offered for eale and sold to the 
highest bidder, for cash only, provided that no 


PROSPECTS OF KANSAS UNDER GOVERNOR | 
WALKER, 

The recent visit of Governor Geary to 
this city, has had one important effect; it has 
developed the policy of President Buchanan's 
Administration in reference to Kansas. Mr. 
Buchanan was duly apprized of Geary’s willing- 
ness to return, provided Lecompte, the judicial 
oppressor of the Free State settlers, should be 
removed, and provided his own impartial policy 
should be fully sustained by the Cabinet. Mean- 
while, the Pro Slavery party had sent on their 
agent to demand a substitute for Geary. After 
nearly a week's consultation with his advisers, 
Mr."Buchanan has rejected Geary, and yielded 
to the request of his enemies. 


A new Governor has been appointed, a South- 
era man, and with him a Southern Secretary of 
State, in place of Woodson, the present incum- 
bent. Neither Robert J, Walker, however, nor 
Frederick P. Stanton, the gentlemen appointed, 
is classed among the headlong ultraists of 
their party, and we are not disposed to prejudge 
their official conduct. Yet it is safe to say that 
Gov. Walker’s administration will necessarily 
operate unjustly against the Free State cause. 
However honorable may be his purposes, his 
hands are tied, and he will be compelled, as 
Geary himself would be, to sanction the pro- 
ceedings of the Border Ruffian Legislature, and, 
so far as ho can, to carry out an act which will 
impose on an unwilling people a Constitution 
abhorrent to their opinions, and which they can 
have no hand in framing. 

In refusing to re-appoint Geary, therefore, 
the Administration has clearly shown its hand; 
it has, in advance, lent ita influence in favor of 
the consummation of a great public injustice, 
of a fraud upon the rights of the people of Kan- 
sas and of the entire North. And when next 
winter the Pro-Slavery State Constitution, which 
its usurping inventors, with the cowardice which 
naturally accompanies ill-got, insecure power, 
have refused to submit to the ratification of the 
people, shall be laid before Congress, may we 
not anticipate the strenuous aid of Mr. Buchan- 
an in procuring its acceptance and the admis- 
sion of Kansas as a slave State? 

If, however, Northern Democrats prove re- 
fractory at so gross a violation of “popular soy- 
ereignty,” is it preposterous to suppose that a 
new artifice may be tried, that Mr. Buchanan’s 
former love of compromises, which burned with 
such constant ardor till a short period before 
the Cincinnati Convention,"may blaze again ; 
that counsels of harmony—“ the equilibriam of 
States,” call it what you will—may yet come 
into vogue—may, in short, suggest another com- 
promise ? 

“Be content,” we think we hear the bland 
accents of the old compromiser—“ be content, my 
Northera friends, with Minnesota and Oregon ; 
let Kansas go; are you afraid to leave the ques- 
tion of Slavery to the free people of this young 
State? Let them amend their Constitution !” 
And then the South will have its tantrums. 
They will protest—they will appeal to our sym- 
pathy—they will exclaim, in the language of the 
Patriarch, “Me ye have bereaved of my chil- 
dren ; Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and ye 
will take Benjamin away.” And then, after 
such @ howl about agitation, injustice to the 
South, and such a miscellaneous chorus of 
stormy music as will arise from the slavehold- 
ing secessionists, is it to be expected that the 
venerable pacificator, who loves his ease and 
quiet only less than his Presidential Chair, can 
decline to lend his good offices, that he will re- 
fase once more to save the Union? If so, he 
is made of sterner stuff than is generally sup- 
posed. 


THE OFFICE BEGGARS IN WASHINGTON—MR. 
BUCHANAN’S APPOINTMENTS. 


The hotels of Washington, withthe excep- 
tion of the ill-fated “National,’, are swarm- 
ing with that “innumerable caravan” of hun- 
gry politicians who every four years make their 
pilgrimage to the White House. Every grade 
and stripe of social condition are here repre- 
sented, from the plethoric office-holder of many 
years standing, seeking to arrest the operation 
of that terrible rule of rotation, which now 
threatens to cut him off from the refreshing 
sluices of an overflowing treasury, to the swag- 
gering leader of the bullies and short-boys of 
the great cities, claiming inordinate recompense 
for the rough work he has done at the polls. 
On the whole, however, if we may judge from 
the appearance of our visiters, it is pretty safe 
to conclude that office-seeking is not the most 
reputable calling at present pursued by Ameri- 
can citizens, nor that office-seekers represent 
the average moral and intellectual culture of 
the American people. If the principle were 
adopted, that the office should seek the man, and 
not the man the office, not many of these gentle- 
men temporarily residing in our city would 
weelias their agnirations, 

Bat it is not the personal, so much as the 
political character of the applicants, which 
most eserves attention. The appointments al- 
ready made sre few, but they are enough to 
warrant @ significant conclusion as to the sub- 
serviency of the new Administration to slave- 
holding dictation. Mr. Buchanan came to Wash- 
ington with the announcement of one “irrever- 
sible and universal” rule, viz: Rotation in office. 
This the South was not accustomed to, and they 
refused to allow its operation. “ Very well,” 
said Mr. Buchanan, “just as you please, gen- 
tlemen ; let the Southern incumbents remain; let 
the rule beconfined to Northern appointments; 
we will have one rule for the North, and another 
for the South.” Accordingly, Gen. Cass’s friend, 
the Postmaster of Detriot, is removed, while 
the friends of the Tennessee member of the 
Cabinet are reappointed. 


The South, however, ia not contented with 
this. One further concession is demanded, 
Eminent services to Slavery by Northern men 
must be rewarded, or rather the services of those 
whose course heretofore is a guaranty for obse- 
quiousness in future, and who therefore have a 
claim not only on gratitude for past favors, but 
on that type of gratitude—so peculiar to South- 
ern politicians—which consists of a lively sense 
of benefits to come. Again the new President 
yields, and Watson Freeman, the Boston official 
who was most efficient in consigning Anthony 
Barns to the Slavery from which he had fled, 
is again loaded with the honors of United States 
Marshal. “ 

Such is the prelude to the new Administra- 
tion — hardly a variation of the Pierce dy- 
nasty of weakness, vacillation, and uncondition- 
al acquiescence in the demands of the Oligar- 
chy. 

It is impossible to augur a favorable result 
from a commencementso omnious, Thedissatis- 
faction and party divisjong necessarily attendant 
on the most fair and just distribution of the 
Federal offices will be immensely angmented 
by the policy thus inaugurated by Mr. Bachan- 
an—a policy which, conjoined with the embar- 
rassments to which the resignation of Governor 
Geary has given rise, portends a complete de- 
moralization of the party now enjoying the da- 
bious privilege of quarrelling over the spoils of 
& Presidential victory. The adherents of Mr. 
Buchanan may yet find that their syccess is, 
after ail, the worat sort of defeat, and that they 
are banquetting on the epples of Sodom. 
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FREAKS OF POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY IN 
UTAH—IS THE DEMOCRACY A UNIT? 


It is currently reported that Mr. Buchanan 
has resolved to dispense with the further ser- 
vices of Brigham Young, the present Governor 
of Utah, and to appoint some Democratic old 
bachelor, after his own pattern, adverse to the 
whole theory and practice of polygamy. 

This is a very serious determination. Wheth- 
er Brigham Young, with his forty or sixty 
wives, be or be not regarded as a domestic in- 
stitution of the Saints, it is obvious that his re- 
moval, and the substitution of a successor of 
opposite opinions, can only be accomplished at 
the sacrifice of that cardinal Democratic doc- 
trine, handed down to us by the great apostle 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, whereof “the 
true intent and meaning” leaves the people of 
«Territory perfectly free to form and regulate 
their own institutions. Unfortunate as may be 
the consequences of such a policy to the Dem- 
ocratic party, we hope, nevertheless, Mr. Bu- 
chanan will have the firmness to adopt it. 

If the half of what we publish in another col- 
umn be true, the cause of sound morals, good 
order and government in the Territory, not less 
than the reputation of our Republic abroad, de- 
mands some decisive action to suppress the 
outrages of these fanatical outlaws. Charges 
of connivance at murder, robbery, and lawless- 
ness of every description, are preferred against 
the rulers of this community by various respon- 
sible parties, among whom is no less a person 
than W. W. Drummond, a United States Ter- 
ritorial Judge. 

“ Murder,” says that functionary, “is a com- 
mon thing here; and Mormons cannot be pun- 
ished, with a Mormon jury, witnesses, officers, 
and Governor to pardon.” Because the Govern- 
ment will not admit Utah ass sovereign State, a 
party of Mormons, “in high standing in the 
Church,” and “ under the advice of Brigham 
Young,” are said to have broken open the office 
of a Federal Judge, taken out the official papers, 
together with nine hundred volumes of laws 
farnished by the General Government, and 
publicly burned them, while no notice has been 
taken of the outrage by any of the authorities. 
With such eccentric pastimes do the latter- 
day saints manifest their understanding of the 
great principle of Squatter Sovereignty. It is 
different, unquestionably, we know, widely dif: 
ferent from that which is entertained by their 
“ Democratic” brethren in other portions of our 
land. But how, we should like to ask, accord- 
ing to “the true intent and meaning” of the 
common platform on which the latter-day saints 
and the latter-day Democracy profess alike to 
stand, is it possible to restrain our Utah fellow- 
citizens from admission into the Union, with a 
Constitution establishing the very institution 
which gives rise to these high-handed excesses? 
Can it be that Senator Douglas was mistaken 
when he pronounced the Democratic party “a 
unit” on the great doctrine of Popular Sover- 
eignty ? 


THE RIGHTS OF COLORED CITIZENS—OPIN- 
ION OF JUDGE CURTIS. 


We publish, to-day, the conclusion of that 
portion of Judge Curtis’s opinion which relates 
to the question of the citizenship of colored 
persons. In this lucid and satisfactory exposi- 
tion of the grounds of his dissent from the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, the Judge refers 
to the language of the Constitution, which 
speaks of “a citizen of the United States at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution,” that 
is to say, at the time of the Confederation. It 
is a fact that free-born inhabitants of African 
descent were, in five of the original States, not 
only citizens, but possessed the franchise of elect- 
ors on equal terms with white citizens. They 
were therefore included among those by whom 
and for whom the Constitution was established, 
and consequently among those who, according 
to one of its provisions, are entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States. And Congress has no power, 
under the Constitution, to deprive them of the 
rights of citizenship. The only power expressly 
granted to that body of legislating concerning 
citizenship being confined to the passage of 
naturalization laws, that is, the removal of the 
disabilities of foreign birth, which, of course, 
cannot affect the rights of the native-born in- 
habitants. While Congress has exclusive power 
of making aliens citizens, the determination 
what persons shall, by birth, acquire the rights 
of citizenship is left by the Constitution entirely 
with the several States. 


After showing, as above indicated, that, in the 
opinion of the framers of the Constitution, color 
was not necessary to constitute citizenship, Judge 
Curtis adds, that ia repeated instances—as inthe 
treaties with various various Indian tribes, and 
in the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848— 
the practice of the Government has admitted 
colored aliens to citizenship. And he asserts 
that the case of native-bern persons of color 
stands on much stronger ground than of those 
who acquire rights by the action of the Execu- 
tive and of Congress. 

Other considerations of an equally decisive 
character are urged by Judge Curtis in support 
of the conclusion that free colored citizens of 
some of the States, born within those States, 
are citizens of the United States, having there- 
fore the right to sue and the liability to be sued 
in the Federal Courts, as citizens of the States 
in which they reside. 

Inthe FHraof next week, we shall begin the pub- 
lication of Judge Curtis’s exposition of the ques- 
tion whether a master has the right to retain 
possession of his slave in the absence of any. 
local law recognising Slavery,'as well as of the 
right of Congress to prohibit the institution in 
the Territories. In both of these points, he con- 
curs in the admirable opinion of his distinguish- 
ed associate, Judge McLean, which has already 
appeared in our columns. 








FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE WASH- 
INGTON ART ASSOCIATION, 


We have been favored with a copy of the 
Constitution of this institution. It appears 
that its objects, as named in the introduction 
to the Constitution, are “to foster the liberal 
spirit which has in soma recent instances been 
manifested by the National Legislature in re- 
tion to Art, and to stimulate the public mind 
to a sense of the importance of cherishing one 
of the chief sources of intellectual and moral 
adyancement.”’ : 

It proposes to carry out such patriotic views 
by the formation of a ,permanent gallery aud 
library for public resort, and by temporary ex- 
hibition of choice works of Art; thus affording 
facilities to American artists for @ proper expo- 
sition of their works, in a city where a national 
reputation must speedily follow the exhibition 
of a great work. 

Artists may also exhibit and deposit for sale 
in the Gallery of the Association such works 
as shall be approved of by the board of man. 
agement, the same to be transported, free of 
expense to the owner. 

A fand is created for these commendable pur- 
poses, by the payment of a yearly fee of member- 
ship. Thus the labors of the members of the 
Association are given gratis to a public object, 
and means devised for placing before the citi- 
zens from g!] parts of the country the principal 
works of American artists. 

From ‘the names we have seen upon the 
books of the society, and the high tone which 
has already characterized its proceedings, we 


lable benefit to the country at large, and add 
to the intellectual enjoyment of our own citi- 
zens. 

For these reasons, we might especially com- 
mend the present, which is the first exhibition 
of paintings and statuary, {collected from all 
parts of the country by this Association, to the 
patronage of our citizens ; but we have a more 
earnest argument to offer, and which, we trust, 
will secure their attendance. The Exhibition 
is far superior to any gallery of paintings ever 
before offered to the attention of the lovers of 
Art in this community. 
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Tur Boor or Jos. A translation from the original He 
brew, on the basis of the common and earlier English 
versions, with an Introduction and Explanatory Notes 
for the English reader. For the American Bible Union. 
By Thomas J. Conant, D. D., Professor of Sacred Lite- 
rature in Rochester Theological. Seminary. New 
York: American Bible Union, 1856. 


Tue Biwte Union Reporter, Monthly, containing the 
English Scriptures revised, and important intelligence 
relating to the progress of pure versions of the Word of 
God. New York: American Bible Union. 1855-"56. 
No. —10—Job. 


The question of a new translation of the 
Bible is one which has for some time been more 
or less agitated in the religious world. That 
there are defects in the language in the com- 
mon version, hardly any one competent to judge, 
will deny. Language changes, and when a 
century or two has passed, it will always be 
found there are many words that become obso- 
lete or so change their meaning as not to ex- 
press the ideas they once conveyed; or they 
may drop into the class of words searcely 
ever used in approved writing, and so become 
offensive as vulgar, and detracting from the 
serious statements of a professedly religious 
work. The readers of the usual version of the 
Bible have felt these difficulties, and, conscious 
of various objections, individuals have sought 
to remedy them by versions of ther own pub- 
lication. Numerous, too, have bed the trans- 
lations published of the different books of the 
sacred Scriptures, in connection wah commen- 
taries, or as separate works. Maty of them 
in the English language have great merit, and 
better convey the sense of the original than 
the common version. The matter has been 
the theme of discussion, the defecta have been 
acknowledged, remedies proposed and attempt- 
ed in part or whole—and yet, aftér all, the 
Bible, King James’s version, as it is termed, 
has maintained its hold on the popular mind. 
It is felt that there are no slight dificalties in 
the way of a revision. There is no authorita- 
tive head, as in England, to carry i} forward 
and introduce it. This is, to us republicans, 
no cause of regret. But there aré now 80 
many sects and denominations watching each 
other with keen, eagle eyes, more or less, too, 
icfluenced by prejudice, that the difficulty seems 
almost impossible to be removed. Even for 
the distribution of the Bible, in common, as it 
is at present, five or more of the great church 
organizations in our country eannot combine 
and harmonize their efforts, without removing 
from their copies the slightest running titles 
which may be regarded as explanatory, lest a 
bias be imparted in favor of séme doctrinal view 
of one or another of them. The Baptist church 
among us have entered upon the fifst serious 
and prolonged effort to give a new'version to 
the people of the whole Bible, from the origi- 
nal tongues. But the origin of the movement 
stamps it at once as a sectarian or rather de- 
nominational one. It arose maihly from the 
refusal to adopt the translation, as understood 
by them, (of the correctness of which opinion 
we do not speak,) of the words in the common 
version, baptize, baptism, by immerse, immer 
sion, a8 they had desired. With this feeling 
has also been incorporated a wish to give a 
version that should remove objections in lan- 
guage more or less felt by all denominations. 
The movement thus commenced, however, has 
not found favor even with all the members of 
the denomination where it has been going on. 
The Baptists themselves have been divided as 
to its expediency, and for a time the tonflict 
of opinion was sharp. Eminent men among 
them have been ranged on both sides; and up to 
the prescnt day no little heart-burnings have 
been felt on the internal management of the ma- 
chinery of the enterprise, even among those 
actually engaged in the labor. Still it has 
gone forward, and is in prosecution. Ripe 
scholars are occupied in the preliminary part 
of the work. Specimens of their learned ef- 
forts are from time to time published, to ascer- 
tain the views of the learned in various parts 
of the world. From what we have seen, we 
should judge the translations of unequal merit, 
and indeed some of the extracts of certain por- 
tions of the New Testament are more crude 
and less entitled to reception than we could 
have supposed would be the case. In the vol- 
ume and numbers of the Bible Union Reporter 
before us, however, we find it otherwise. Pro- 
fessor Conant is a scholar, well accredited as 
a competent one for translation from the He- 
brew of the Old Testament. The book of 
Job, also, is one of that class which affords ex- 
ercise for the use of the varied stores of learn- 
ing with respect to Oriental life that have been 
accumulating year after year since the appear- 
ance of the common version. Of these aids 
and resources he, Professor Conant, has availed 
himself, while no peculiar shades of doctrinal 
views or denominational prejudices or prepos- 
sessions militate against a perfectly fair ren- 
dering of the orlginal. His translation is, we 
think, a good one, and in many important re- 
spects an improvement on the one in common 
use, and by the arrangement of parallelism 
representing more clearly the characteristic of 
Hebrew poetry. We could have wished that 
in some cases he had left the old Saxon words 
stand, though perhaps not quite so exact, since 
by their connection they could not be misun- 
derstood ; and in other instances, we think, he 
has rather injured than benefited the sense, 
certainly the beauty and grandeur of the poet- 
ry, by the change. The volume is printed 
beautifully, and contains the new version and 
marginal readings, in parallel columns, while 
the notes are placed below. In the Bible 
Union Reporter we are presented with King 
James’s version, the revised version, and the 
Hebrew, which occupies the central place, in 
parallel columns, with the notes, of more learn- 
ed and critical cast, below. This version of 
Job will, no doubt, be carefully examined and 
criticized, by the best scholarship in oyr coun- 
try and abroad. 








Tue Deszet oF Stvat. Notes of a Spring Journey from 
Cairo to Barsheba. By Horatius Bonar, D. D., Kelso. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1857. For sale 
by Gray & Ballantyne, Washington, D. C. 

Books on Egypt, Sinaj, and Palestine, have 
been frequent within the last few years; and 
though the route is nearly uniform, they are 
still multiplying, through the increased number 
of travellers, and yet every one possesses some 
distinctive intereat. The variety of views that 
influence the investigation, the character of the 
writer, of course, lend a different aspect to 
particular subjects that attract his attention. It 
is by the gathered judgments of numerous wit- 
nesses we best learn to judge for ourselves ; 
and hence there is probably to one of the many 
volumes relating to these countries which does 
not contain something that will aid in the in- 
vestigation. The present author seems emi- 
nently fitted to produce, not only an attractive, 
but a truly valuable book. Such we regard it. 
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others on disputed points, a careful examina- 
tion into the objects falling under his eye—a 


tifal—a heart thoroughly imbued with rever- 
ence for the sacred volume, and a graphic pen, 
with which to record his impressions, he candid- 
ly weighs testimony, and gives his opinions 
without dogmatism. We think his work es- 
pecially valuable for the light which it throws 
on the interpretation of Scripture, by the inci- 
dental as well as more direct testimony con- 
tained in every page. He is so well acquaint- 
ed with every portion of the Bible, that coinci- 
dences of customs and manners, and confirma- 
tion of the veracity of the writers, come unsought 
continually into his memory; and thus there are 
more texts quoted and referred to incidentally in 
his pages, than in almost any single volume of 
travels of the same kind recently published. It 
is the production, therefore, of a scholar, a man 
of taste, and a Christian; and we cordially 
commend it to a place in the Sabbath School 
and Family Library, as a work that will add 
increasing strength to the conviction of the ex- 
cellency of the Bible, in all its parts. We 
wish, however, there had been added to its other 
attractions a good map, which we always re- 
gard as of prime importance in a book travels. 

The author promises a fature work, “ Notes of 

a Journey through the Land of Promise,” 

which, we hope, will also be hereafter given by 

the same publishers to the American public. 

A Ray or Lieut To BRicHTEN Cortace Homrs. By the 

Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” &c. New 

York: Robert Carter & Brothers. For sale by Gray 

& Ballantyne, Washington. 

Ever since Miss Planche, who now, however, 

bears a matron name which has escaped our 

memory, exhibited to the world “A Trap to 

Catch a Sunbeam,” her ability to combine the 

useful with the pleasing has been unhesitating- 

ly acknowledged. Now, after so long a silence 
that her readers have not only had ample time 
for testing her plan for securing sunshine upon 
life’s rugged pathway, but have been obliged to 
console themselves by looking back at “ Old 
Joliffe,’” “ Only,” &c., she again appears, to 
give us “a Light,” fitted “to brighten” not 
only “Cottage Homes,” but those of the rich 
and great, wherever there dwells a benevolent 
and teachable spirit. Wrought into an attract- 
ive story, she sends forth a ministering angel 
in the person of her humble heroine, of whose 

life it might be eaid, as it was of old of her Di- 

vine Master, she “ went about, doing good.” 

Millicent Ray is attractive and loveable, not 
for her youth or personal beauty, nor for her 
polished manners or intellectual accomplish- 
ments, but for those gentle and self-sacrificing 
qualities, which never fail to throw a halo 
around the plainest features, and to endow 
their possessor with perpetual youth. Her 
sympathy is ever ready for all who need it, and 
her aid is intelligent and effective. The inci- 
dents by which she is surrounded are such as 
to show the deplorable effects of the ignorance 
and want of skill in the common affairs of life, 
which are so very prevalent among the poor and 
uneducated, and occasion is also taken to show 
the remedy for many human ills. The school 
in which Millicent becomes engaged, through 
the considerate benevolence of her Christian 
patrons, is one which may well be commended 
to the attention of the philanthropist. 

We have only one fault to find with our he 
roine; and that is, in the single instance where 
her habitual generosity acts so much from im- 
pulse as to make her forgetful of other and 
higher duty. But she suffers so much from the 
noble fault, that we readily forgive her. Not 
so readily can we overlook the conduct of Philip 
on the occasion; if not unnatural, it seems, at 
least, to accord ill with the estimate he must 
heave formed of his betrothed, thus to discard 
her, without affording her opportunity for ex- 
planation. With this exception, and that of 
poor Robert Mason’s death, the incidents are 
increasingly agreeable, and the termination is 
gratifying to all whose symathies have been 
enlisted by the story. We could wish there 
were more Millicents and Mr. and Mrs. Ponson- 
bys, to shed the benign radiance of such true 
philanthropy over every village, and to raise 
and cheer the inmates of so many abodes where 
ignorance and squalid poverty alike bear rule. 
The little volume will do good, and we are 
pleased to welcome it in so neat and inviting a 
dress as its publisher has given it. 

Villas and Cottages. A series of Designs, prepared for 
Execution in the United States. By Calvert Vaux, Arch- 
itect, late Downing & Vaux, Newburgh, on the Hudzon. 
Illustrated by 300 engravings. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1957. For sale by Franck Taylor, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

If the houses of the rich and the cottages of 
the poor in our country are not hereafter built 
tastefully, especially in the older settled States, 
it cannot be owing to the want of directions how 
to do it. Every year adds to the volumes which 
issue from the press, adapted to this need of the 
various classes, containing suggestions, plans, 
and calculations, views in whole and detail, to 
aid in this desirable object. The list of com- 
forts accessible to the poorer classes in the con- 
struction of their dwellings are multiplying, and 
instead of merely erecting something to answer 
the purpose to cover their heads, they are learn- 
ing to combine exterior beauty with internal 
convenience. The volume before us is one of 
the best we have seen for the purpose for which 
it is designed. It is prepared with much care, 
and beautifully printed. The examples are 
taken from houses actually built and occupied. 
Some of these plans are by Mr. Vaux himself, 
while others also exhibit the taste and skill of 
the late lamented Mr. Downing, whose forming 
hand has been impressed on so many of the 
most tasteful country seats as well as public 
grounds in our country. The want of detailed 
estimates will probably be felt by some who 
turn to its pages, as the general statement of 
cost in parts only is given. But the author seems 
rather to have chosen to present a view of the 
building, a ground plan, to furnish numerous 
wood.-cuts of the more ornamental portions, and 
offer such suggestions as to materials and modes 
of execution as might enable a builder to pro- 
ceed, leaving tohim the minuter estimates, which 
must vary according to the price of material, 
and also as the plan is taken in whole or modi- 
fied by the taste or convenience of the owner 
of the house to be erected. 

The work is full of information of a practical 
kind, and though the price of construction on 
the plans will exceed the means of those who 
must content themselves with the humblest sort 
of dwellings, yet, even from the beautiful cot- 
tages that may be made on these designs, can 
suggestions be taken that may improve the ap- 
pearance of the abodes of those who want the 
means to carry them out altogether ; and in its 
general influence, we doubt not, it will be a val- 
uable work to proprietors and builders, and may 
be read with profit by those who belong to 
neither of these classes. 

Sedge Moor, or Home Lessons. By Mrs. Mannen, au- 
thor of “ Aspiration,” &&«. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1857. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Morals for the Young; or, Good Principles Instilling Wis- 


dom. Illustrated with engravings and moral storjes. By 
Emma Willard. New York: A. 8. Burnes. 1857, 


an attempt, whether actual or fancied we can 
hardly judge, to enlist the interest of a family 
of children and youth in a new mode of bio- 
graphical study. The plan, as executed from 
the suggestions of the father and head of the 
family, aided by two resident teachers of the chil- 
dren, is to devote one or two evenings every 
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cific initial letter the name of one or more per- 
sons, and characterizing them by a longer or 
shorter description of their peculiarities or ac- 
tions. ‘Thus, on the first evening, names are se- 
lected of perrsons which begin with A, and so 
on, on successive evenings, till the whole alpha- 
bet has been finished. 

The different traits of disposition and feel- 
ings of the persons engaged in the exercise are 
exhibited by the choice they makeof their heroes, 
and much amusing conversation ensues, to en- 
liven the hours as they so pleasantly and in- 
structively pass on, while a great number of 
personages are brought forward, whose char- 
acters are discussed with a healthful regard to 
the formation of good taste and sound morals. 
The tendency of the book is thus to convey 
knowledge and impress correct principles. In- 
cidental circumstances, and, among other, the 
progress of an affection that settles into an en- 
gagement between the two teachers, are like- 
wise made to diversify the gatherings for in- 
struction. 

The plan suggested seems to us to be an ex- 
cellent one, among the many devised to enlist 
the youthful mind, and we doubt not that other 
parents, besides the Mr. Clayton of these vol- 
umes, with his family of Herbert, Arthur, Maude, 
and little Alice, and with the aid of Miss Donne 
and Mr. Carey, teachers, and Mr. Austin, the 
friend and visiter, may with advantage adopt 
a similar one. At least, it is worth the trial, 
and we commend the book to them, to learn its 
mode of execution more fully, assured that they 
will like it. 

Mrs. Willard has given us, too, a volume full 
of wisdom, not only on the minor morals of life, 
but deeply imbued with a religious spirit, that 
looks for its best teachings to the Bible. It is 
a book on which, if we had time and room, we 
should love to dwell at length. The instruction 
it conveys is of permanent value, and affords 
materials of reflection from day to day. While 
the allegorical pictures by which the eye is 
caught read out their warnings, and point to 
the way of usefulness and happiness, the reason- 
ing and illustration by various proofs of God’s 
wisdom and goodness, and the stories told in a 
pleasing way, concur in the design she has in 
view, to make her work one of solid excellence for 
all who will avail themselves of its varied pages. 
The questions at the end, too, mark the mind of 
one whose life has been spent among the young, 
training them up and adapting herself to every 
shade and diversity of character, marking the 
phsses of their dispositions and tempers, and 
studying cut ways and means to reach them, and 
set in motion the springs of action for good and 
noble living. Her style and arrangement 
evinces the same qualifications, gained by long 
and self-sacrificing labors, which have met and 
are meeting their reward in the success of her 
pupils in this world, and yet to meet its higher 
and more glorious reward, we trust, in the wor!d 
to come. 





THE FATE OF KANSAS—THE TOPEKA CON- 
VENTION. 


From the St. Louis Democrat, March 18. 


Kansas will come before Congress with a 
Pro-Slavery Constitution in her hand, or rather 
the faction which is recognised as the legiti- 
mate citizens of that Territory will flaunt an 
instrument of that nature before the eyes of 
Congress and the world, next winter. Of this 
there can be no doubt. The recent silence and 
inactivity of the Border Ruffians were the 
silence and inactivity of an ambuscade. When 
it was generally supposed they had acquiesced 
in the laws of nature and the laws of the land, 
and were willing to trust their cause to the 
popular vote in that Territory, they had resolved 
to prosecute their ancient plans with renewed 
vigor, to play out the diabolical game, which 
they commenced in fraud and force; and hence 
for several months, they have been sapping and 
mining, preparatory to the decisive struggle in 
the Constitutional Convention. 

If ever means were taken to pack a Conven- 
tion, they have been taken in this case. Noth- 
ing has been omitted—nothing left to chance. 
The plan of packing is as elaborate and as per- 
fect as the wit of man can make it. The time, 
the mode, and the machinery, have been select- 
ed with satanic skill. Every contingency is pro- 
vided for in this compact and complicated 
scheme. From the taking of the census by the 
county sheriffs, to the organization of the Con- 
vention through the graded surveillance of elec- 
tion judges, probate judges, &c., the felon Leg- 
islature has provided as effectually for securing 
the desired result, as Louis Napoleon did for 
getting himself elected Emperor. 

The irresponsibility of the Convention, and 
the integrity of its production from the subse- 
quent action of the people, are also carefully 
providéd for. The ratifying voice of the people, 
contrary to usage, is ignored. No freedom of 
election and no official fidelity can be expected. 
Afraid of the spring immigration, the felon Leg- 
islature disfranchised every one who should not 
be a resident on the 15th instant, and, to pre- 
vent the rejection of the Constitution, (adopted 
long since in the caucuses of the Blue Lodge,) 
no provisions were made for submitting that 
radiant scroll to the people. The Convention 
will be packed from the foundation-stone to the 
eave-stone, and every honest man in Kansas 
will therefore see the propriety of shunning it 
as he would pandemonium itself. 

It is useless to deny it; the Kansas question 
is yet to be settled. The task devolves upon 
the new Administration. The lull that followed 
the general election has passed away, and we 
all perceive that the strife has deepened. The 
entire organization of the Territory of Kansas 
nyusi be remodeled, if peace is to be restored, 
or if popular sovereignty is to prevail. The 
fabric built by the felon Legislature must be 
razed to the ground, and the whole legislative 
and judicial institutions reconstructed. Espe- 
cially must the Surveyor General, and the nest 
of vipers in his office, be equelched. In our 
humble judgment, the Kansas question has 
never worn the ominous aspect and the colossal 
proportions which it is now beginning to as- 
sume. It is impossible to conceive that the 
people of the North will acquiesce in the final 
triumph of a system of fraud, violence, and 
ruthless tyranny—equally impossible to con- 
ceive that the Slavery Extensionists will forego 
their purposes; and therefore the prompt and 
vigorous intervention of the President is de- 
manded by the most serious considerations. If 
the non-intervention policy is followed, then 
the people of the United States will review the 
decision of the Kansas Constitution Convention, 
and the late decision of the Supreme Court at 
the same time, with what incidental agitations 
and possible collisions may be easily surmis- 


The Topeka correspondent of the Democrat 
SByS: 

t The Kansas Free State Convention was in 
session at this place on the 10th and 11th inst., 
C. F. Currier presiding. The Committee on the 
Platform reported a series of resolutions, stating 
that the people of the Territory cannot ici- 
pr te in the election called under the Pro-Slavery 
Cunstitutional Convention act, without compro- 
mising their rights ss American citizens, and 
jeoparding the public peace; that the Topeka 
Constitution is still the choice of a majority of 
the citizens of the Territory, and urge upon 
Congress the immediate admission of 
as @ State under that Constitution; that peace- 
ful relations between all its citizens are regard- 
ed as indispensible to the welfare of the people 
of the Territory, and they urgently appeal to 
all men to submit all differences of opinion 
growing out of the question of its domestic in- 
stitutions to the ballot-box, provided that any 
attempt to abridge or impair the freedom of 
speech or of the ballot-box shall be held as just 
cause for the departure from this policy; that 
no tests shall be made for membershi of the 
Free State party, save the exclusion of Slavery 
from Kansas; and, finally, that they are inflexi- 
bly determined to abide by the principles of 
uality and squatter sovereignty, as enumer- 
ated in the Kansas-Nebraska bill.” 

In compliance with a resolution passed by 
the Topeka Convention, Mr. Robinson has with- 
drawn his resignation of the Governorship of 
the State of Kansas, and declared his adhésion 
to the Topeka Constitution. A committee was 
appointed to frame a petition asking the Presi- 
dent to hold the lands of the Territory subject 
to pre-emption for two years from the present 





time, The Convention was the largest ever 


held in Kansas, and the proceedings were of a 
very enthusiastic character. 

The following are the resolutions adopted by 
the Convention: 

We, citizens of Kansas, in Delegate Conven- 
tion assembled, at Topeka, March 10, 1857, re- 
solve and declare : 

Whereas a body of men, recently assembled 
at Lecompton, and claiming to be the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of Kansas Territory, have adopt- 
ed a regulation purporting to be a law for 
taking the census. and electing delegates to a 
Constitutional Convention, proposed to be held 
in that place in September next ; and whereas 
the said Assembly was the creature of fraud, 
and its members the representatives of people 
foreign to this Territory ; and whereas the or- 
ganic act does not authorize the Territorial 
Legislative powers, even when legislatively con- 
vened, to pass any enabling act to change the 
Government of the same; and whereas the act 
of this Assembly is partisan in its character, 
clearly contemplates fraud, for the recurrence 
of which it offers inadequate security, while it 
deprives the Executive of the Territory of the 
power to prevent or remedy such frauds, leaves 
the control of the census and election in the 
hands of pretended officers not chosen by the 
people of Kansas, who are of violent character, 
and hostile to the best interests of the Territo- 
ry; and whereas said act proposes to disfran- 
chise certain bona fide settlers of Kansas, who 
have filed their declaration of intention to be- 
come citizens of the United States, recognised 
as voters by the organic act; and whereas 
there is no provision in the said regulation for 
submitting the Constitution so framed to the 
vote of the people of the Territory: therefore, 

Resolved, That the people of Kansas Terri- 
tory cannot participate in any election under 
such regulations without compromising their 
rights as American citizens, sacrificing the 
best interests of Kansas, and jeoparding the 
public peace, 

Resolved, That having suffered under the 
misrule of persons pretending to be local officials 
of this Territory, we have lost all confidence in 
their integrity in the adminisiration of the laws, 
however just these laws may appear to some 
on their face. 

Resolved, That with the people of any Terri- 
tory alone rests the right to change the form 
of their Government, subject to the approval 
of Congress, given before or after steps for a 
State Government have been taken; and, fur- 
ther, that a Territorial Government is extra- 
constitutional, and, at best, under ordinances 
of Congress, purely temporary. 

Resolved, That the Constitution framed at 
Topeka by the representatives of the people of 
Kansas, and ratified by popular vote, is still 
the choice of a majority of our citizens as the 
form of our State Government, and that we 
maintain it, and urge on Congress our im- 
mediate admission as a State under it. 

Resolved, That the policy of the Free State 
party has always been averse to any movewent 
of an aggressive character, and that violence 
has never been resorted to, save in self-defence. 

Resolved, That we regard the presence of 
peaceful relations existing between our citizens 
as conducive to their best personal welfare, as 
well as indispensable to the perfect develop- 
ment aud expansion of the various economical 
interests of the Territory. To the end, there- 
fore, that such relations may be obtained and 
permauently established amongst us, we ear- 
nestly appeal to all men, of whatever party, to 
submit all difficulties of opinion, growing out of 
the question of our domestic institutions, to the 
test of sound reason and enlightened though 
friendly discussion, and the final arbitrament 
of the ballot-box; provided, that any at- 
tempt to abridge or impair the freedom of 
speech, oral or written, or of the ballot-box, will 
be held as jast cause of departure from this 
policy. 

Resolved, That we make no tests for mem- 
bership in the Free State party, save that of 
the exclusion of domestic Slavery from Kansas 
by subsequent legislation. 

Resolved, That Congress having presented 
the principles of squatter sovereignty, as enun- 
ciated in the Kansas bill, as the basis of the 
political action of the people of Kansas, we are 
inflexibly determined to abide by its faithful ex- 
ecution, as we ever have resolutely opposed its 
perversion, and ever will while it remains on 
the statute book. 

The chairman of the Committee on Miscel- 
laneous Business made the following report. 
It was adopted, after discussion and amend- 
ment, and reads as follows: 

The Committee on Miscellaneous business 
would respectfally submit the following report: 

Whereas Hon. James Buchanan, in a debate 
in the Senate of the Uniied States, on the ad- 
mission of Michigan into the Union, with a 
Constitution framed in a similar manner to the 
State Constitution of Kansas, declared that the 
people “stand upon their rights—rights se- 
cured to them by the Constitution — elected 
their officers,” a the whele machinery of a 
State Government being perfected—that, hav- 
ing assumed this attitude, they could demand 
their admission, as a matter of right, and as 
an act of justice; and that to repel a State 
under such circumstances is suflicient to induce 
fear for consequences, and cause statesmen to 
tremble at an act of such injustice. 

And whereas the present Democratic Ad- 
ministration, by virtue of the pledges made by 
its leaders iu the late Presidential campaign, 
are in all hanor bound to use its influence and 
lend its aid ty make Kansas a free State ; 

And whereas the Democratic party in the 
States made the admission of Kansas as a 
free State the in&ucement to vote for kim upon 
this issue : ’ 

Resolved, That the people of Kansas have a 
right to look with coxfidence to the present 
Chief Executive of the nation Sr an approval 
of their course, and for his assistnee in pro- 
curing their admission into the Unay under 
the Topeka Constitution. 

Resolved, That this Convention would utga 
upon the State Legislature the importance of 
assembling in June, according to adjournment, 
and take such action as may be necessary to 
secure the vitality of the State Government, 
and its recognition by Congress. 

Resolved, That the Territorial laws, so called, 
of Kansas, had their origin in fraud, were im- 

ed on the Territory in usurpation and vio- 
ence, in bold defiance and subversion of the 
Constitution, the organic act, and every princi- 
ple of justice, and are therefore null and void ; 
and we respectfully request the Territorial Ex- 
ecutive to refuse to enforce any of said fraudu- 
lent enactments till Congress shall provide for 
an election of a Territorial Legislature by the 
people of Kansas, without interference from 
foreign States. 


Resolved, That it is a shameless hypocrisy 
for 2 political party to adopt for their principles 
the doctrine of “ Popular Sovereignty,” while 
they justify the most flagrant violation of it, and 
persist in subjecting citizens of the United 
States to a foreign tyranny unparalleled in his- 


tory. 

"Resolved, That the banking system, chartered 
by the Territorial Legislatare, so called, not only 
had its origin in fraud, but is a fraud in itself; 
and we caution all against receiving its notes 
as & currency. 

Resolved, That, as good citizens, we are will- 
ing to contribute to the support of a Legislative 
Government; but we have no tribute volunta- 
rily to offer to the tyraony that robs us of our 
constitutional and inalienable rights. 

Resolved, That the rebellion act is a relic of 
barbarism, and more worthy to be approved 
and enforced by a Nero than a Geary, 


Resolved, That the census act of the Jate Mis- 
souri-Kansas Legislature is a cheat and a swin- 
dle, requiring, in one section, as 8 condition 
for voting, registration without residence ; and, 
in another, residence without registration—the 
design of which is apparent to all who are fa- 
miliar with usurpation. 

Resolved, That with the most infamous to exe- 
cute the laws and issue certificates of election, 
past experience has shown that legal voters are 
not essential to the election of any man to of- 
fice ; and that until the people can choose their 
own election officers, or have them appointed 
by some respectable official, we request the peo- 
ple, the Governors of the Territory, Congress, 
aud the President of the United States, to treat 
all elections under Territorial avspices as an in- 
famous mockery, and null and void. 

Resolved, That the bombarding and burning 
of hotels and private residences, the destruction 
of printing presses, the pillaging and plunder- 
ing of towns, the stealing of horses and cattle 
and other things, by acting governors, marshals, 
and sheriffs, or their mobs, is, to say the least 
of it, disreputable business; and should these 
officials, or any persons, attempt a repetition of 
the acts of the Spriog and Summer of 1856, it 
will be the duty of the people to constitute 





themselves a Vigilance Committee for self- 
preser vation, 


SPEECH OF GOV. ROBINSON at TH 


CONVENTION. 


(Reported for the National 
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Mr. Presipent and Gentieypy. 
me no little pleasure to have thig oo... 
of satisfying my friends and the A ae 
the motives which have actuated ae 43 to 
course. I am confident that I shal} y 1 Politics) 
able to give my reasons for the ¢ erway 
sue. 

After my return from the Rast whe 
gone after my liberation, for the pur ne I haj 
quiring into our chances and position ai in 
I was greatly exercised with roy re, 
course we should take here in enn to ths 
in the States thought that all would | HP) 
having no remainiag hope in the sno”! 
Administration of Mr. Buchanan. One ding 
that the Fremont party would coma t, 1° “il 
or send such an emigration as wou! le 
ultimate success against all the eff... 
enemies. I was satisfied myself th,, 
ee would come in in the fall a 
in the spring, from the free Siates, 

I looked about here on my return, q, on 
examined into the condition of things sant! 
to our welfare, saw Governor ( leary ana if 
others, among whom were some of pote . H 
pal and earnest men, and learne} thei Prin 
as well as I could, upon the policy to} 
sued, Governor Geary made many ore," 
ises. He talked well, he talked Ione..." 
and he stili talks much. 

I asked him if he thought there 
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in which _the Topeka Constitution est) y 2 
into the Union? He seemed to think it m:. 
by a re-submission to the people, cr, at ( 
in addition to this, a new election of :. a 
cers. He thought Buchanan would he o\,. 
get out of the difficulty in that way, aan ’ 
risk the peace of his Administration by ail . 
ing the question to go unsettled, — 
_Now, if we could succeed in such a way Ie, 
willing to profit by it. Atany rato Tekin) — 
refuse to accept such @ provosition.. so be 
of the Government. I desired to heing oy 
powers to the aid of our cause and our...” 
tution, and their success,in someway tO 
well kuown that all manner of cha _ 
been heaped upon me by our enemies enn. 
those of being an Abvlitionis:, a Di-yni: 
and many others, which caused me t hp}... 
ed upon with a great deal of hatrej be 
Democratic party. In fact, I may say sho | 
was probably more unpopular with that pur 
than any other man in the countrr, 0. \.. 
account, I thought there would be Jess ofa lia 
rier in the way of this, if I were no: at the jy, 
of the State Government. Tis was tho o., 
og for offering to resign the cli: el 
Bat this was an additional cause for takin 
that step. I believed that my efforts woyli 
be looked upon as more isintereste3. whan |, 
boring in the capacity of @ private ci I 
could not then be said that I was lahoiny. 
make an empty office a profitable one hy 1), 
sanction which I then sought of | 
ment. When I first saw the proce: 
meeting here during the preceding 
the Legislature, it seemed to me that 
knew anything of these reasons, or my} 
Further, I was not aware that there y 
Kansas man at Wachington to re 
Congress or the Administration the 
works of our people, as it was ge: 
derstood that neither Lane nor R<« oxi] 
go there without danger of arrest by the Me 
shal, under process for treason, 
As long as four weeks previous { 
my letter of resignation, I had 4 
with Lieutenant Governor Robert: 
ised to be here without fail on ¢ ° 
the Legislature, and that ke would act ay Go 
ernor in my absence; for I told him thi | 
should go East, on business of importance 
the cause, which I have already expe); 
And although I did not inform him that 
certainly resign, yet I gave bim to und 
that I thought of doing so. He well knew that 
I would be absent, at all events. Many others 
were aware of the same facts. Before jeavivz, 
I wrote him a note, asking him to lay my 
ignation before the Legislature. i 
At Washington I found the Senate imnrgeii 
cable. It merely wished the Territo: 
lature to repeal a few of the moro cd 
the enactments, and compel us to sub: 
others, though made, as they had bx 
eign invaders, without our consent. unl 
that all was a matter of party pride; that they 
were determined to regard our affairs as thouga 
everything had been reyular. Ou: 
the House promised to do all in th 
procure the eutire repeal of all the laws. Thes 
said the House would pass a bill declarin: 
them all null and void, and ordering a new 
election for a Territorial Legislature uader 4 
law of ity own. They thought the Sea 
would strike out the repeal, but finally pass the 
election law. The House wou!d theu pss i 
as it came from the Senate. In this I euppo 
we have been disappointed. I will admit, 
you chooee, that I have accomplished n 
But I earnestly tried to accomplish som 
and I have failed; not because of an uni! 
ingaess on my part. I believed that my course 
was the best oue that could be taken. | 
I have not, and will show you so before lear- 
ing, abandoned our organization. Oa the ca 
trary, I believe it is our only hope. When we 
framed that Constitution, something of the kind 
was necessary to keep together our pariy, au! 
as a basis for the securing of our rights, } 
we have never yet perfected that orgaui 
as we should have done. A Governme’ 
been establizhed among us by a people forvig’ 
to our soil; and it was essential for us to est) 
lish some means of self protection from ‘le 
tyranny which was hanging over us, The? 
things are so yet. There is no hope from the 
Territorial Legislature. Tiey have take 
still retain, everything in their own hand 
have consequently increased in power. 
will find that they have not taken all the" 
trouble for nothing. And as the same reas!'s 
Which induced ua to take our position in th 
begianing remain, a3 the same circumstances 
still exist, Wey should we not maintaia ol 
position ? 
Now, the Pro-Slavary party is about gellils 
up a Constitution also. They wi'l not hesital? 
to perfect an organization wader jt, Theit Pt 
pose is undoubiedly to set a Stag Governwtt! 
in motion ag soon a3 poasible, with xy; 
and Atchison as Governor, and ‘comique it) 
either in or out of the Union. If ours bs Saeed 
to die, all will then be lost. The House of Mp 
resentatives have once passed a bill a?mittin? 
it. We are half way out of the woods no But 
if we neglect to re-elect a State Lezissiwe 
next August, cur Constitution will events! 
die, for all the offices under it will become" 
cant, and there will be no means of agait!* 
ing them. Then, what is there to preves'"* 
admission of the other? In such a case, {0 
would have no competition. Aud thou? ¥ 
do not participate in the formation of mee 
yet can have no means of showing this, - i. 
proving it to be a mere party movemen),"* ' 
by voting under and for our own, Ths™ 
show our strength. oa 
The Legislature should meet again in Jo 
and enact our election law for the Augssté” 
tion. It should also organize the Stale yo 
counties and tewnships, establish coarls a. 
provide for the election of all the officers — 
it rea’) 
sary to perfect the Government, and have - 
to go into operation at any moment. Andité " 
be seen that we should have it in operatio? hs 
tle in advance of our enemies. In a few — ; : 
we could thus have the whole State, or + ve 
all lying south of the Kansas river, thoree 
organized, unless, perhaps, it would be vphet 
corner hole down here, called Lecompto». * 
would be no one to prevent this, for the pe? 
would all be with us, and the people haves! 
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tate men woald be taken into a ‘et y Portion m 
tled, and Congress or bye te 
—— more prevent it than they could -" Ss ; condigitemstand that 
arbitration. With such a Government in ‘oriif me, that oer in | 
operation, supported by an immense my 00 Tetrite the aot ual 2 
othe propia wha wold ico oi ot MM Sung naa 
7 ion ? tell you, de mi é i 
ponder 3 kept up, will be the one adil dete? iin adopting 
nothing on earth can prevent it. one ibe w© for nalve 
dent will not dare again to prevent it esi? Principe vt This j 
army, for he bas backed out of the ons sie etei of the act “ 
of the Legislature last July, and ne United aff edb 
whole blame upon Colonel Sumner, tat 
a 
~~ whe ? 
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: red with ours, he must also interfere 
— other; for it would have no more 
rights than we, until admitted into the Union, 
and that would create another howl. There 
is no law of Congress which allows the Terri- 
torial Government any power to form a State. 
In Michigan, the Territorial Government got 
up a Constitution for a State, and was refused 
admission. The people formed one also, 
bat inthe same way in which we have, and 
were admitted; so with California. I was 
then with Governor Geary. Upon the acquisi- 
tion of that State, the people were under the 
old Mexican Government. A new one was 
formed by the people; and when once perfected, 
nothing more was ever heard of the old one. 
Congress admitted them—it could do nothing 
else. It never can and never will compel & 
State to change its Constitution. No attempt 
will be made to stop us, except by @ legal Phe 
cess—and all such we should carry UP “ 4 + 
Supreme Court; and before @ decision — 
got, there we would a the Union. 
then w be the nee 
marth Pweg necessary for us to do, is to keep 
aloof from the doings of the begus Legislature, 
aud keep up out own. Governor Geary, in his 
veto message, said that, if we do not vote, we 
must submit to those who do. We must vote, 
and do so apart from, and repudiate, the affairs 
of the Territorial Legislature. In this way we 
can test our strength, and yet make no acknow!l- 
edzment to their tyranny. 

You now have my reasons for my course, 
hich has been so much misunderstood, as well 
ag my views of future policy. Ido not blame 

ou {or condemning it without a knowledge of 

the {acts a3 L have given them. I should have 
felt just so myself. I ey have erred in judg- 
ment—I probably have ; am fallible, as all 
men are—1 am very fallible. But it has always 
heen my highest endeavor to serve the cause of 
Kansas—to labor for her freedom. | ; 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the kindness with 
which you have heard me. 








Correspondence of the Evening Post. 
Escape of Political Prisoners —Prospect of An- 
other War. 
Torexa, Kansas, March 16, 1857. 


The last of the political prisoners are now at 
iiberty. There were three yet remaining at 
Tecumseh the day before yesterday. On Fri 
day, the news came up here that one had been 
pat in chains by Marshal Pardee. That night, 
a file was sent down to him, and yesterday 
morning he called at the Topeka Hotel, for 
lodgings. He is almost totally deaf, in con- 
sequence of his long imprisonment. His name 
is James Townsley. He was formerly from 
Maryland, and was one of Capt. Brown’s com- 
pany; Henry Kilbourne, a boy of fifteen years, 
who had been sentenced to twelve months con- 
finement in the county jail hy Judge Cato, 
without trial, is another ; and George Putnam, 
a Pro-S!avery lawyer, who was imprisoned by 
Judge Lecompte, for acting as counsel and tes- 
tifying in the Hickory Point case for the pris- 
oner. The two latter escaped last night. A 
single guard was in the room with them, but, 
being a Pro Slavery man, he was quite easily 
got drank, and they had no difficulty in putting 
themselves on file for freedom. 

Everything indicates that we are to have an- 
other war, and it is to come scon. It will 
probably be brought on by an attempt to col- 
ject taxes for the support of the bogus Govern- 
ment, under the so-called laws. Another rup- 
ture once made, no man can point out the end. 
Yet we are even now living in a state of latent 
war. There has been no peace, except at a 
sacrifice of our right. Better war for liberty 
than such a peace. 





Tus New Governor or Kansas.—The Hon. 
kh. J. Walker, of Mississippi has accepted the 
ofice of Governor of Kansas, vice Geary, re- 
signed. The post of Territorial Seeretary of 
State has been accepted by Hon. Frederick P. 
Stanton, of Tennessee. 

The New York Zimes gives the following 
hiography of the new Governor of Kansas: 

Robert J. Walker, the son of Judge Walker, 

one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States was bora in Pennsylvania, and, 
1 believe, not far from the home of Mr. Bu- 
chanan, [le studied law under his own father, 
and practiced his profession at Pittsburgh, 
where he married a daughter of Franklin Bache, 
of Philadelphia, and s grand-daughter of Ben- 
iamiu Franklin, The first nomination of Andrew 
J/wkson for the Presidency was made by young 
Walker, shortly after he was admitted to the 
bar, at a convention of the Pennsylvania De- 
mocracy. After his emigration to Mississippi, he 
‘became identified with Texan independence, 
bat tock no leading part in national matters 
until the declaration of South Carolina in favor 
of nullification had excited his zeal in behalf 
of the Union. Then succeeded the famous 
struggle between himself and Poindexter—the 
latter the right-hand of Calhoun in Mississippi, 
through whom he hoped to gain over that 
Siate to the cause of secession. 

Walker, in the Senate, soon became a con- 
filential friend of Jackson, and took a leading 
port in the annexation of Texas; but be it re- 
membered by those who distrust him on account 
of his supposed Pro-Slavery proclivities, that 
he strenuously opposed Mr. Calhoun’s project 
of making all of 'cxas slave territory, and was 
the main instrument of making the freedom of 
the soil of the northern portion of our newly- 
Acquired possessions a condition of annexation. 

Walker waa first requested by Mr. Polk to 
enter his Cabinet as Attorney General, that 
post being deemed most in accordance with his 
tastes; but subsequent events transferred him 
‘0 the Treasury Department. He then in- 
augurated the “revenue,” as distinguished 
from the “ protection” tariff system, and drew 
up aud reported the tariff of 1846. 

Walker is the only Cabinet officer who has 
had bis reports reprinted abroad. Sir Robert 
Peel, had them printed, for the benefit of the 
House of Commons, and his is the honor of be- 
‘ng the only financial minister whom the world 
has produced, who has advanced Government 
stocks, and maintained them above par, during 


§ foreign war, and while it was borrowing 
Money daily, 


The Cabinet have had several consultations 
relative to the affairs of Kansas. Mr. Stanton, 
the new Secretary of State, will leave for Kan- 
“a8 on the 6th of April, and be the acting Gov- 
‘hor until the arrival of Gov. Walker, whose 
iivate business will detain him here till the 
second Monday in May. 

The outlines of the instructions to Governor 
. re have been agreed upon by the Cabinet, 

~* proceed on the principle of recognising the 
— statutes as valid. The principal busi- 

“8 with which he is charged is to see that the 
Pople have free, independent, and uninter- 

pled expression of opinion, and the exercise 

itage, concerning the affairs of the Terri- 
ae to carrying out the provisions of the cen- 
of de registry law, and that for the election 
+ estes to the Constitutional Convention. 
© troops heretofore employed in the Terri- 
hes ‘o be removed, and others not engaged 
a ‘© former difficulties to be ordered thither ; 
fo ‘18 not apprehended there will be any use 
7 - the militia. 
. Yoodson, who has been superseded b: 
: Stanton as Secretary of State poy en 
— to the land office, in that 


IEITER OF HON. R. J. WALKER, 


De Wasninetox, March 26, 1857. 
; po Sir; I have, at your request, reconsid- 
dealin? determination, as announced to you, 
the Te your tender of the office of Governor of 
in seams of Kansas. In view of the opin- 
Union ppresented by you, that the safety of the 
dividual depend upon the selection of the 
of seth to whom shall be assigned the task 
the oe the difficulties which again surround 
Nidlemn question, I have concluded that 
Beto an Scnse of duty to my country requires 
tig —e this position. Iam brought to 
tn oa with an unaffected diffidence in 
isis ility, but with a fervent hope that the 
Dy bel rauling Providence which has carried 
Wr ation Country through so many perils will 
fare : and direct my humble efforts for her 
bre nd that my course will not be prejudg- 
Kunses Portion my fellow citizens, in or out of 


Uy > 
end and that you and all your Cabinet 
Xe, that Pepe in the opinion expressed by 
Tettitory .¢ Sctual bona fide residents of the 
Waters of Kansas, by a fair and regular vote, 
Mitte, in _ fraud or violence, must be per- 
teeide for ¢ opting their State Constitution, to 
Xalitticng  wsel¥es what shall be their social 
inciple of his is the great fundamental 
a act of Congress organizing that 
Vite Sates by the Supreme Court of the 
*, and is in accordanee with the 


views uniformly expressed by me throughout | 
my public career. I contemplate a peaceful 
settlement of this question by an appeal to the 
intelligence and patriotism of the whole people 
of Kansas, who should all participate, freely and 
fully, in this decision, and by a majority of 
whose votes the determination must made, 
as the only proper and constitutional mode of 
adjustment. i 
contemplate no appeal to military power, 
in the hope that my countrymen of Kansas, 
from every section, will submit to a decision of 
this matter by a fall and fair vote of a majority 
of the people of that Territory. If this decis- 
ion cannot thus be made, I see nothing in the 
future for Kansas but civil war, extending its 
baleful influence throughout the country, afd 
ae the Union itself to imminent haz- 


I will go, then, and endeavor thus to adjust 
these difficulties, in the full confidenee, so strong- 
ly expressed by you, that I will be sustained 
by all your own high authority, with the cordial! 
co-operation of all your Cabinet. 

As it will be impossible for me to leave for 
Kansas before the second Monday of May next, 
I would desire my appointment to take effect 
from that date. 

Very respectfully, your friend 
R. J. WALKER, 
James Buchanan, 
President of the United States. 





THE REPEALING ACTS OF KANSAS. 


There were certain acts of the first Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Kansas which seemed 
to be universally condemned, and which receiv- 
ed the special reprobation of such prominent 
Senators as Messrs. Cass, Weller, and others, 
and which the bill of Mr. Toombs proposed to 
annul by authority of Congress. The subjoined 
enactments, which we find certified by the Chief 
Clerk of the Council, will show how far the 
work of repeal has gone: 


Be it enacted by the Governor and the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Territory of Kansas : 





Sec. 1. That so much of the eleventh section 
of an uct entitled “ An act to regulate elections”’ 
as provides that any person challanged as a voter 
may be required to take an oath or affirmation 
that he will sustain the provisions of the several 
acts of Congress in that section specified, be and 
the same is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. All officers hereafter elected or ap- 
pointed to any office of honor, trust, or profit, 
under the laws of this Territory shall, before 
entering upon the duties of such office, take 
and subscribe an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the provisions of 
an act to organize the Territories of Nebraska 
and Kansas, and faithfully to demean himself 
in office, and no other. 

Ser. 3. All attorneys at law obtaining a li- 
cence in this Territory shall take and subscribe 
an cath to support the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States and the provisions of an act to or- 
ganize the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas, 
and faithfully and honestly to demean himself 
in his practice. 

Sec. 4, All acts and parts of acts inconsist- 
ent with the provisions of this act are hereby 
repealed. 

This act to take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage. THomas JOHNSON, 

President of the Council, 
Wm. G, Maruias, 
Speaker of the House. 

Be it enacted by the Governor and Legislative 
Assembly of the Territory of Kansas, That the 
twelfth section of an act entitled “ An act to 
punish offences against slave property,” be and 
the same is hereby repealed. 

THOMAS JOHNSON, 
President of the Council. 
Wm. G. Marutas, 

Speaker of the House. 


JEFFERSON AND KENT AGAINST TANEY. 


The Boston Atlas, by way of showing what 
Jefferson thought as to the possibility of per- 
sons of color being citizens of the United States, 
quotes the following passage from a proclama- 
tion issued by Jefferson in reference to the 
famous outrage of the British man-of-war Leop- 
ard upon the frigate Chesapeake. To under- 
stand the force of this quotation, it should be 
recollected that of the four seamen taken from 
the Chesapeake on the claim of being deserters’ 
from the British service, the only two born in 
the United States were two colored men, na- 
tives of Maryland. The passage in Jefferson’s 
proclamation is a follows. ; 

“This enormity was not without provocation 
or justifiable cause, but was committed with 
the avowed purpose of taking by force from a 
ship of war of the United States a part of her 
crew; and that no circumstance might be want- 
ing to mark its character, it had been previous- 
ly ascertained that the seamen demanded were 
native citizens of the United States.” 

But not only did Jefferson ascribe citizen- 
ship to free colored persons, he ascribed it also 
to slaves. In that kesoes and go often-quoted 
denunciation of Slavery in his “ Notes on Vir- 
ginia,” after enumerating some of its evils, he 
proceeds as follows : 

“And with what execration should the states- 
man be loaded, who, permitting one half of the 
citizens thus to trample on the rights of the 
other, transforms those into despots and these 
into enemies, destroys the morals of the one 
and the amor patrie of the other?” 

In this passage, Jefferson ascribes citizenship 
to the slaves no less than to the freemen. 

Chancellor Kent’s opinion of the right of 
negroes to citizenship is no less explicitly ex- 
pressed, in his Commentaries on American 
Law, vol ii, p. 258, note: . 

“ Perhaps, after all, the question [whether a 
negro is or is not a citizen of the United Sohans 
depends more on a verbal than on an essentia 
distinction. It is certain that the Constitution 
and statute law of New York (Const., art. 2; 
N. Y, Revised Statutes, vol. 1, p. 126, sec. 2) 
speak of men of color as being citizens, and 
capable of being freeholders and entitled to 
vote. And if, at common law, all human beings 
born within the liegeance of the king, and under 
the king’s obedience, were natural-born sub- 
jects, and not aliens, I do not perceive why this 
doctrine does not apply to these United States, 
in al] cases in which there is no express con- 
stitutional or statute declaration to the con- 
trary. Blacks, whether born free or in bondage, 
if born under the jurisdiction and allegiance of 
the United States, are natives, and not aliens. 
They are what the common law terms natural- 
born subjects. Subject and citizen are, ina 
degree, convertible terms, as applied to natives; 
and though the term citigen seems to be ap- 
propriate to republican freemen, yet we are, 
equally with the inhabitants of all other coun- 
tries, subjects, for we are equally bound by alle- 
giance and oo to the Government and 
law of the land. The privilege of yoting, and the 
legal capaeity for office, are not essential to the 
character of acitizen, for women are citizens with- 
out either; and free people of color may enjoy 
the one, and may acquire, gnd hold, and devise, 
and transmit by hereditary descent, regl and 
personal estates. The better opinion I should 
think was, that negro or other slaves, born with- 
in and under the allegiance of the United States, 
are natural-born subjects, but not citizens. 
Citizens, under our Constitutions and laws, 
mesn free inhabitants, born within the United 
States, or naturalized under the laws of Con- 
gress. If a slave, in the United States, be 
manumitied, or otherwise lawfully discharged 
from bondage, or if a black man be born with- 
in the United States, and born free, he becomes 
thenceforpard a citizen, but under such disa- 
bilities as the laws of the States respectively 
may deem it expedient to prescribe to free 
persons of color.” 





Barzarovus TREATMENT OF 4 SLaveE.—A man 
named Vincent Rosson, says the West Ten- 
nessee Argus, hag recently been run out of 
that town for appearing to claim a runsway 
slave woman, who was induced to leave his 
service by the most barbarous treatment we 
ever heard of. The Argus says: 

“We are informed that he pushed her out 
into the weather during the coldest of last 
winter, bare-footed and poorly ot until her 
fin and toes were badly frog ; he then 
took his knife and cut them off, and threw them 
into the fire—poured hot water and threw hot 
embers on her—beat and abused her in every 
way which the devil himself could have invent- 
ed, and she is only eleven or twelve years old. 
At length, she could bear it no longer, and ran 
away—she was taken up and brought to town 
for Le" paccarapeny in a horrible condition, cover- 
ed with sores, and nearly dead.” 


A Bemepy ror Dyspersta.—The Oxygena- 
ted Bitters have been tested by scientific men, 
and proved to combine the most yaluable tonic 

perties. Being free from alcohol, no reac- 





Fon is suffered by the most delicate constitu- 


“POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY” IN UTAH. 


Destroying the Records of the United States 
Courts. 

A correspondent of the San Francisco Herald 
writes from Salt Lake City as follows : 

Tn March last, William A. Hickman, Alexan" 
der McKea, Thomas J. Johnson, and others, 
broke open the door of the district clerk’s cffice 
in Salt Lake City, on Saturday night, before the 
sitting of the district court, and took therefrom 
the papers, records, and documents, belonging 
to the court; and after Judge Kinney instruct- 
ed the Grand Jury it was their duty to inquire 
into the offence, and bring the offenders to jus- 
tice, this man Young instructed the Grand Jury 
that it was a Gentile court, and, as such, the 
Saints of God had nothing to do with the mat- 
ter; and that if the d——d Gentiles had busi- 
ness to settle, they must do it in some other 
place than in Utah Territory. Nothing was 
done with the offenders. Again: A man by 
the name of Baker (a Mormon) was tried for 
murdering a dumb boy, in Judge Drummond’s 
court, at Fillmore City; and, although the proof 
showed one of the most aggravated cases of 
murder, the Grand Jury (all Mormons, of Tom 
brought in a verdict of murder in the secon 
degree ; this was on Wednesday, and ey 
the sentence was pronounced on Baker, and he 
started towards the penitentiary, yet before the 
sixth Sabbath he had a full and complete par- 
don from Governor Young, and really never 
went as far as the penitentiary, but, on the 
other hand, accompanied Governor Young to 
church on the Sabbath next after his trial and 
conviction. The reason 7 for his pardon 
was, that he was a Saint, and a d——d Gentile 
Judge should not have the pleasure of seeing 
one of the Saints of God put in prison for the 
murder of so useless a being as a dumb boy; 
that, if people were so unfortunate as to have 
children that could not speak, they were inca- 
pable of becoming Saints, and it was a blessing 
to kill them off, and save the parents the trouble 
of bringing them up; and that God required a 
human being to talk before he could pray. 

Again, I have to chronicle one of the most 
daring and insulting national crimes ever com- 
mitted in the United States, and that, too, under 
the direct care and control, and under the 
immediate order and direction, of this man 
Young. Early in January, and just in advance 
of the meeting of the Supreme Court, a party 
of the Mormons in high standing in the church, 
and under the advice of Brigham Young, 
repaired to the office of the Hon. G. P. Stiles, 
one of the United States District Judge, the 
law office of T. 8S. Williams, Esq., and the office 
of the Clerk of the Supreme ik and took 
therefrom all the papers belonging to the Su- 
preme Court, consisting of records, dockets, 
opinions, filed away, together with nine hun- 
dred voinmes of the laws, furnished by the 
Federal Government for the use of the Territo- 
ry of Utah. The reason given for this treason- 
ous act was that Congress would not admit them 
as a State, and that they would not allow the 
Federal officers to remain in the Territory; 
and that what officers were now in the Territo- 
ry must. leave as soon as grass-grows, or he 
will send them to hell across lots. 

It seems now to be a settled fact that the 
laws of Congress cannot be carried out or put 
in force in this Territory—the only law known 
or obeyed is the law of the church, and that is 
the will of Brigham Young, who most clearly 
is the most brutal tyrant now on earth, and in 
point of treasonous designs without an equal. 
Often have the courts decided against the enact- 
ments of the Utah statutes, but all in vain. The 
Mormons go on after their own order of busi- 
ness, wholly disregarding and getting at defiance 
the opinions and decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the Territory, and openly declare that 
they will not obey nor be governed by any one 
unless he is a Mormon, and that any one who 
thinks otherwise can lose his life by trying the 
experiment, which most emphatically will be 
the case unless a strong military aid is given 
by the United States Government. In vain may 
one try for justice, where the mandate of one 
man is the supreme law of the land, when you 
have Mormon jurors, witnesses, officers, &c., 
all bound by a secret oath of hostility, not only 
to all the laws of Congress, but toward all the 
officers of the United States Government, from 
President down to that of Marshal of the Ter- 
ritory of Utah. 

Letter from VU. 8. Justice Drummond. 


Saw Francisco, Feb. 25, 1857. 

In your paper of this date, I notice an article 
over the signature of Amicus Curie, relative 
to affairs in Utah Territory ; and among other 
thngs your correspondent speaks of the books, 
records, &c.,.having been taken from the cflice 
of the Clerk of the Supreme Court, from the 
office of Judge Stiles, &c., but does not say 
what became of the books, records, and other 
things, belonging to the office of the Clerk of 
the Supreme Court. The facts, sir, are, that 
they were burned up in the City of Great Salt 
Lake, and no notice taken of the outrage by 
any one in authority at that place. While the 
matier is being made public, it is just as well 
to tell what was done with the records, &c., of 
the Supreme Court, and the library furnished 
by the United States for the benefit of the 
Federal officers of that Territory. 

W. wW. Drummonp. 





PENNSYLVANIA REPUBLICAN AND AMERI- 
CAN UNION STATE CONVENTION. 


This Convention on the 26th, after passing a 
resolution to admit both sets of delegates from 
Philadelphia, proceeded to ballot for a candi- 
date for Governor, as follows : 


Wilmot - - 50 | Sullivan - ee i 
Todd - : - 20} McCombs’ - - 5 
Ball - , - 19 | Kunkel . - 1 
Covode : - 13] Keim - : - i 
Jordan : - 13] Moorhead - . 7 
Mickler . - 7 


The whole number of votes cast were 153, 
making 77 necessary to achoice. There being 
no election, the Convention proceeded to a sec- 
ond ballot. The names of Messrs. Mickler, 
Jordan, Sullivan, McCombs, and Keim, were 
withdrawn. The result of the second ballot 
was as follows : 


David Wilmot ~- 99 | Covode : - 13 
Ball - - - 23 | Moorhead - - 2 
Todd - . - 23 


The whole number of votes cast was 157, 
making 79 necessary ta a choice, and Mr. Wil- 
mot, receiving more than & majority, was de- 
clared elected. 

The nomination was declared unanimous 
amid great enthusiasm. 

William Millward, of Philadelphia, was then 
nominated on the first ballot for Canal Com- 
missioner. 

Messrs, James Veech and Joseph L. Lewis 
were then nominated as candidates for Judges 
of the Supreme Court. 

The Convention adopted a series of strong 
Anti-Slavery resolves, condemning in strong 
terms the late decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, asserting the power of 
Congress over the Territories, and declaring 
their unwillingness to abridge the rights of any 
class of citizens. 

The Convention adjourned sine die. 





OrrictaL Report oF THE Drep Scort Casz. 
The correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, under 
dete of March 28th, says: 

Much inquiry is made in reference to the time 
when the opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
Dred Scott case will appear officially before 
the public. Hitherto, only an abstract of the 
opinion has appeared, as reported for the asso- 
ciated press. I learn that the venerable Chief 
Justice Taney has not filed his opinion in the 
clerk’s office, but was expected to do so to-day 
or on Monday. The reporter of the decisions 
of the court, Mr. Howard, has in readiness the 
yolume jn which the opinion of the several Jus- 
tices in the Dred Scott cage will appear, The 
volume will soon be published in this city. 





AprointMENnTs.—The principal California ap- 
intments are—Col. B. F. Washington, Col- 
ector, San Francisco; Frank Tifford, Naval 
Officer; William B. Dameron, Surveyor ; Maj. 
Solomon, Marshal, Northern District. Elder 
succeeds Foreman as Postmaster at Sacra- 
mento, and Lester, Collector at Stockton, vice 
Scofield. Charles H. Winder is appointed 
Judge Advocate of the Naval Court of Inquiry, 
vice Carlisle, resi This office is worth 
about $20 a day. 

Ex-Governor Bigler, of California, has been 
appointed Minister to Chili, vice Starkweather. 

The following are the leading appointments 
for the port of New York ; 


Collector, Augustus Schell ; Surveyor, Eman- 





tions, 


uel B. Hart; Navy Agent, George B. Sanders ; 
Marshal, Isaiah Rynders, 


TWO WEEKS LATER FROM THE PACIFIC 
COAST, 


The United States mail steamship Illinois left 


atrived at New York at 7 o’clock A. M. on the 
28th. She brings the California mails of March 
5th, $1,137,128 in treasure on freight, and 313 
passengers. 

The steamer Panama, from San Juan del 
Sur, brought to Panama 125 deserters from 
Walker, all in a very destitute condition. ‘Their 

sage to the United States was paid by the 
Boste Rican Government, and 100 were taken 
on board the steamer Granada for New Orleans, 
and 25 came in the steamer Illinois to New 
York. 

The deserters from Walker’s army in Costa 
Rica had issued an address, dated Feb. 24, 
strongly urging their companions remaining in 
Walker’s service to follow their example, and 
take refuge in Costa Rica. They denounce 
Gen. Walker, as a selfish oppressor. The ad- 
dress had been distributed among the filibuster 
recruits in Nicaragua. 

The California papers, in their summary of 
news, have the following items : 

The most exciting topics during the last fort- 
night have been the impeachment of our State 
Treasurer, Dr. Bates, and Comptroller Whitman, 
by the Assembly, and the proceedings conse- 
quent thereto. The Senate has adopted a res- 
olution to sit as a high court of impeachment 
on the case of the Treasurer, on the 5th of the 
present month, and on that of the Comptroller 
on the 9th. Dr. Bates has since been arrested 
on two separate charges of felony, and held to 
bail in $10,000 on each char, Rowe, who 
was committed to prison for refusing to answer 
the grand jury, still remains in custody. 

The-Committee on Claims in the Senate have 
reported that, although many of the claims re- 
ferred to them are valid and correct, yet they 
cannot recommend their payment, in view o 
the decision of the Supreme Court, that all 
liabilities incurred by the State, since she ex- 
ceeded the limit of $300,000 prescribed by the 
Constitution, are void. The Supreme Court, in 
the case of Nougues agt. the Secretary of State, 
have reiterated their former — in regard 
to the unconatitutionality of all the State debt 
over the $300,000 authorized by the Constitu- 
tion. 

John Hyde, an ex-Mormon elder, is Jectur- 
ing against that sect to large congregations, in 
various parts of the State. 

The election for State Senator, to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of the 
Hon. Frank Tilford, was held on the 24th ult. 
Three candidates were in the field, viz: 

F, A. Woodworth, People’s Ticket; Franklin 
L. Jones, Democrat; and Frederick P. Tracy, 
Republican. 

The whole number of votes cast, including 75 
scattering, was 7,957—of which Woodworth re- 
ceived 4,501, Jones 2,903, and Tracy 477, giv- 
ing Woodworth a majority of 1,598 over Jones, 
and 1,121 over both Tracy and Jones. 

From all parts of the mines, the reports are 
most favorable. Water is now abundant, and 
is to be had in many localities where it could 
not be found for years past. Owing to this, 
many rich places in the dry diggings are being 
worked, that could not be before. 

A rich deposite of coal has been found near 
Mormon Island, twenty-two miles east of Sacra- 
mento city, near the terminus of the railroad. 

An addition of twenty-five men was made at 
Los Angeles to Mr. Crabb’s emigrant company 
for the Gadsden purchase. 

Our latest dates from Oregon are tothe 26th 
February. 

The Commissioners for examining the late 
Indian war claims are in session at Salem. 
Good iron ore has been found on the Zalantin 
river. 

Father Pandosy, the Catholic missionary, 
having been taken prisoner by Skloom, the In- 
dian chief, demanded for his ransom two white 
women and two hundred sacks of flour. The 
winter has been much more severe than for 
many years before, the snow being so deep in 
the interior as to impede the roads, and cause 
great suffering to the stock. Most military 
~ ne had, in consequence, been suspend- 
e 


From the Bogota papers, up to February 19, 
it appears that Messrs. Morse and Bowlin, who 
were commissioned by the. United States Gov- 
ernment to demand reparation for the outrages 
committed on American citizens in the riot, 
which took place on the 15th of April last, on 
the Panama railroad, had not been favorably 
received by the Government of New Granada. 
The tone of the press is also bitterly hostile to 
the propositions of the United States Govern- 
ment, which are reported as follows: 

1. Of the inter-oceanic transit, two neutral 
and free districts shall be formed, each with 
a Government of its own, but dependent upon 
that of New Granada. 

2. Trial by jury and religious liberty are 
guarantied. The right of suffrage is limited to 
those having certain property qualifications, and 
all the inhabitants are citizens. 

3. The Government of these districts must 
aid the compary with force, and in case of their 
not doing it, the United States consuls may 
raise bodies of police and levy taxes temporarily. 
These may be levied eyen upon the railroad 
company and passengers, in which levy the 
consuls are to have more authority than the 
Legislatures or the municipal officers, for whom 
the transit is free. 

4, The islands of Taboga, Taboquilla, Fla- 
menco, Perico i Culbera, in the vicinity of Pan- 
ama, are to be ceded in entire sovereignty to 
the United States, for the construction upon 
them of arsenals and a naval station. 

5. In case of necessity, the districts may be 
temporarily cccupied by the United States mil- 
itary forces. 

§. The taxes upon the railroad are ceded 
to the United States. The damages consequent 
upon the affair of the 15th of April are to be 
paid, and the United States gives to New Gran- 
ada a large sum, from which is to be deducted 
the amount New Granada must pay for the 
aforesaid damages. 

The sums to which references are made above 
are left in bank, 

The Tiempo, a New New Granadian journal, 
BaySs: 

“We learn from a reliable source that the 
Government had promptly and positively re- 
fused Mr. Morse’s proposition; that he had re- 
quested that they might be reconsidered, but 
that there was not the least prospect of the de- 
cision being altered. 

“Tn Congress, the bill introduced by the 
Secretary of State, expressive of the adhesion 
of New Granada to the points of international 
law laid down at the conference at Paris, has 
been rejected, the House feeling more inclined 
to adopt the views of the United States Govern- 
ment on the subject, as contained in Secre 
Marcy’s letter of the 28th of July, 1856, 

“The House of Representatives threw out, 
on the second reefing, the bill proposed hy the 
Secretary of State, declaring ‘citizens oF the 
other Republics of South America entitled to 
citizenship in New Granada. 

“ The Senate threw out, on the third reading, 
the bill to make all the ports on the Pacific 
coast free, and the treaty of commerce gnd ter- 
ritorial boundary between New Granada and 
Ecuador. 

“In the House of Representatives, the bill 
proposed by the Secretary of State for the set- 
tlement of the Mackintosh claims passed the 
third reading.” 


Gontemplated Partition of Nicaragua. 


Intelligence was received by the Illinois, on 
Saturday, that a Convention is now in session 
at San Miguel, in the Republic of Salvador, for 
the partition of Nicaragua among the States of 
Costa Rica, San Salvador, and Honduras. It 
is understood that Nicaragua is a consenting 


party. 

It is intended that the partition shall be 
nearly as follows: 
Costa Rica will take hoth banks of the San 
Juan river and the territory between the Lake 
and the Caribbean Sea. Honduras will take 
Chontailas. The rest will fall to San Salvador. 
And if 80, it will be a great acquisition. For 
San Salvador is the most populous for her ex- 
tent, and a removal of many of her jnhabitanis 
into the new territory would, it is believed, be 
p Ios from which great benefits would be 


v 

In agreeing to this arrangement, it is under- 

stood that Wiccan will on of the 

States to keep a sufficient force in the territo- 
they may receive, to preserve peace and 

sbourity to person and Property. 

It is also understood that all the Powers in- 

terested will stipulate that after the lapse of 

number of years, (to be named,) the fragments 


shall be permitted to unite again as an inde- 
pendent Republic, without opposition, if they 


Aspinwall at 5.40 P. M. on the 19th inst. and 


jected, by a popular vote at the annual election 
next A 


Convention, and it is believed that they will be 
agreed upon unanimously, without material al- 
teration. 

From the earliest time since the independence 
of Nicaragua was achieved, the leading men of 
Granada and those of J.con have been the heads 
of hostile parties which have never ceased to 
fight for the control of the Government. The 
ground of their difficulties is geographical, the 
commercial interests of Granada being with 
the Atlantic, and those of Leon with the Paci- 
fic. By the proposed mode of settlement, Leon 
will be within the jurisdiction of San Salvador, 
and Granada (now in ruins) in that of Costa 
Rica. The next intelligence will probably in- 
form us of the substantial consummation of the 
scheme.—N, Y. Evening Post. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Action or THe PennsyLvania LEGISLATURE 
on THE Drep Scorr Decrtston.—On the 234 in- 
stant, Mr. Harris introduced in the Senate of 
Pennsylvania the following resolution : 

“Whereas the Supreme Court, ordained by 
the Constitution as the highest sanctuary of 
justice, through the preponderance which the 

lave Oligarchy possesses in its councils, has 
become little else than the willing tool of the 
Pro-Slavery politicians, and has rendered a judg- 
ment in the Dred Scott case which is a more 
monstrous prevarication of truth and right than 
any to be found in the records of any nation 
calling itself free and enlightened : therefore, 
“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania,in General Assembly met, That the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States, by which the Ordinance of 1787, pro- 
hibiting Slavery inthe Northwestern Territo- 
ry, and the Missouri Compromise, which for- 
ever prohibited Slavery or involuntary servitude 
in all that territory now contained in the Terri- 
tories of Kansas and Nebraska, are declared 
unconstitutional and void, and which decided 
the National Constitution confers expressly 
property in slaves, and guaranties that right to 
every State, is a flagrant outrage upon the six- 
teen free States of the Union, and making ne- 
gro Slavery a national institution; and that we 
believe, with Judges McLean and Curtis, that 
the court exceeded its jurisdiction in making 
that decision, and that it has no binding author- 
ity over a free people.” 

The introduction of these documents led to 
considerable discussion. It was then referred 
toa select committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Jordan, Walton, Harris, Welsh, and Gazzam. 





} 


Ex-Presipent Pierce.—The Ex-President 
left Washington on the 25th, for Philadelphia, 
where the health of Mrs. Pierce will require 
him to remain for some time. In what part 
of New Hampshire he will take his future 
residence remains undetermined. Portsmouth 
was at first selected, but he finds the land in 
its neighborhood too dear for the comparatively 
small fortune he has been able to save from his 
Presidential income. He therefore hopes to 
buy a large farm in a less populous region of 
his native State, where, for the rest of his life, 
he will devote himself to the raising of horses 
and stock cattle. Three of his horses left Balti- 
more last week, in a steamer, for New Hamp- 
shire. 

Tue Opposition Strate ConveNTION, which 
met at Harrisbug yesterday, appears to have 
been very numerously attended by both Ameri- 
cans and Republicans. The platform and can- 
didates will be regarded with much interest, 
for the present juncture is a very important one 
in the politics of Pennsylvania. The call orig- 
inally put forth for the meeting of this body 
was that issued by the Republican State Com- 
mittee, and was intended for a pure Republican 
Convention. Subsequently, ancther call was 
issued by the opposition members of the Leg- 
islature, intended to include both Americans 
and Republicans in the organization. Dele- 
gates have been elected under both calls, and 
it is now impossible to say exactly what is the 
political character of the Convention. We re- 
gret this, because it is high time that the Re- 

ublican party stood out separate and apart 

om all others, as it does in New York. We 
are aware that nine-tentha of the Americans of 
the interior are really Republicans in principle, 
and were supporters of Fremont, and it is 
natural that they should be loih to separate 
from the great party with which they so strong- 
ly sympatize. Nevertheless, they eannot main- 
tain both organizations, and the present Con- 
vention must decide the political character of 
the opposition in this State. In our judgment, 
all attempts to unite with the straight-out Fill- 
moreites must prove abortive, for the reason 
that there is no more affinity between them and 
the Republicans than between the latter and 
the Democrats. If we are to have a consolidated 
opposition, it must be one based on the princi- 
ple of resistance to the extension of Slavery. 
Success in the approaching gubernatorial 
campaign is of far less importance than the 
permanent organization of the Republican 
party.—Philadelphia N. American, March 26. 


Sate or Dr. Burpetw’s Furniture.—The 
sale by auction of the furniture of the late Dr. 
Harvey Burdell, under an order of the Surro- 
gate, granted on application of the Public Ad- 
ministrator, is progressing at No. 31 Bond street 
as we goto press. The crowd in attendance is 
exceedingly large, every room in the house be- 
ing compactly filled by those who are curious 
to look upon the scene of the late bloody trage- 
dy. The crowd is composed largely of women. 
A strong police force is in attendance, to pre- 
serve order and look out for the light-fingered 
gentry, several of whom are known to be around. 
The sale is going on jn oue of the upper 
rooms. The auctioneer is nearly as facetious 
as the Coroner was at the same place some 
weeks ago, but keeps well on the side of deco- 
rum. Some pieceg of the furnituye sold for 
iarge prices, their chief recommendation being 
their association with the famous murder ; but 
other articles, and the Doctor’s books, of which. 
he had a fair collection, brought but little— 
Post, March 30th, ad: a 


FouneraL oF Mr. Bucwanan’s Neruew.— 
The funeral of the late Elliott E. Lane took 
place on Sunday afternoon, from the residence 
of his brother, James B. lane, in Lancaster. 
His sister, Miss Harriet T. Lane, accompanied 
by James B. Henry, the President’s private 
secretary, was present at the funeral, 


—_—— 


DeaTH OF THE Presipent’s Nepnew.—The 
President received on Thursday, 26th ultimo, 
by telegraph, the melancholy intelligence of the 
death of his nephew, Colonel Elliott Hskridge 


hisresidencein Lancaster, on Thursday morning, 
in the prime of early manhood, about 32 years 


in Lancaster for the last ten years. His death 
was very sudden, for although he had been ill 


gerous until a few hours before he died. 
Mr. Speaker Bangs.—Mr. Speaker Banks 


public dinner, has been addressed to him by 
the Boston merchants. among the signatures 


James W. Paige, John A. Lowell, Francis Skin- 
ner, and William H. Prescott, 


John P. Hale, U. 8. Senator from New 
Hampshire, has partially recovered from his late 
sickness. 


tional Hotel malady, and, according to the Bos- 


A Constitutional Convention 
leted its labors and adjourned on the 6th inst. 


by it are novel and important—as follows : 
The State is to be divided by its next Legis- 


each is to el r vote & district judge 
to serve for four Ap to be paid $1,606 


each to serve six years, one to go out every 
second me They are to have $2,000 per an- P 
num. In Chan suits, the Supreme Court 
has appellate j isdiction only, 
No special’ charter may 


sible for any county’s or company’s debts. © 
This Constitution is to be accepted or re- 


this year ; district judges, board of education, 
&c., are to be chosen next year. : 

With regard to the extension of the right of 
suffrage to the colored race, the Convention pro- 
vided for the submission of this as @ separate 
question next August, in the following manner: 

“Sec. 14. At the same election that this 
Constitution is submitted to the 
adoption or rejection, a proposition to amend 
out the word ‘ white’ 
from the article on the ‘Right of Suffrage,’ shall 
be separately submitted to the electors of this 
State for adoption or rejection. 
following, viz: ‘A separate bal 
en by every person having a right to vote at 
said election, to be deposited in a separate box. 
And those given for the adoption of such prop- 
osition shall have the words, Shall the word 
‘ white’ be stricken out of the article on the 
‘Right of Suffrage?’ ‘Yes.’ And those given 
against the proposition shall have the words, 
Shall the word ‘ white’ be stricken out of the 
article on the ‘Right of Suffrage?’ ‘No.’ And 
if, at said election, the number of ballots cast 
in favor of said proposition shall be‘equal to a 
majority of those cast for and against this Con- 
stitution, then said word ‘ white’ shall be strick- 
en from said article, and be no part thereof.” 
Here, all who desire suffrage shall be free 
and universal, are required to vote so; while 
those who wish to defeat that equality are per- 
mitted to skulk the vote; and all who for any 
reason fail to vote on this question, are to be 
counted on the side of inequality and caste ! 


the same by’ striking 


comet next. June. 


The editor 


Harvarp Couiece, March 24, 1857. 


What Babinet, who is an 
excellent popular lecturer, a good physicist, but 
no geometer or astronomer, may have written 
about a possible comet or collision with a comet, 
or what some unknown German may have 
done of the same kind, is wholly unknown to 
But neither of them, supposing the Ger- 
man to be of equal scientific position with Babi- 
net, can have predicted in June any such collis- 
ion ; for I am positive that there are not the da- 
Sor such a computation, and Babinet is at least 
of too respectable abilities to involve himself in 
such an absurdity. | 
The only matter of prediction, relating to 
comets, which has recently come under my ob- 
servation, consists of a series of signal failures 
committed by the English astronomer, Hind, 
which have been discussed with cutting severity 
by # German mathematician, and shown to be 
utterly without foundation. 
man who was recently appointed to the control 
ofthe English Nautical Almanac, in opposi- 
tion to the rival claims of Adams, whose name 
is so deservedly celebrated in connection with 
the discovery of Neptune. Yours, & 
BenJaMin Petrce. 


This Hind is the 





ONE WEEK LATER FROM EUROPE, 
Tho Persian Treaty—Spanish Hostilities against 


The steamship Europa, which left Liverpool 
on the 14th, arrived at Halifax on the 27th. 
The principal topic of excitement in Eng- 
land was the coming election of Parliament, 
deciding the fate of the present Ministry. The 
prevailing impreesion is, that Palmerston will 
carry a small majority. 

In reply to a question in Parliament, as to 
the nature of the Persian treaty, the Earl of 
Clarendon, in behalf of the Government, re- 
plied, that the treaty was of the most satisfac- 
Persia undertook to evacuate 
Herat within three months after its ratification, 
and, upon the fulfilment of that condition, Eng- 
land would immediately evacuate the Persian 
territory. Commercial advantages were also 
gained, as England was to be placed on a foot- 
ing with the most favored nations, while all 
further disputes between Persia and Affghan- 
istan were to be referred to the arbitration of 


The Paris correspondent of the Independance 
Belge publishes the following, as the chief 
points of the Anglo-Persian treaty, just signed 


_ “1, The whole of the Persian territory which 
is or may be occupied by the English troops up 
to the proclamation of peace in those parts, is 
to be completely evacuated by the English. 
“2, Persia recognises the independence of 
Afghanistan; that is to say, Persia makes a 
solemn engagement not to interfere any more 
in the affairs of Affghanistan. 

“3. Herat is restored to its independence, 
That province will henceforth be governed by 
its native rulerg, ; 

“4, Renewal of the treaty of commerce con- 
cluded between Persia and 
will henceforth be treated in the Persian Em- 
pire on the footing of the most-favored nation ; 
Persia equally so in the British Empire. 

“5, England renounces henceforth affording 
protection to Persian subjecte, 

“6. Mr. Murray, the 
resided at Teheran before the war, will return 
to Teheran, where he will be received with 
great honors by the Persian Goyernment.” 
The Earl of Elgiy, bas avcepted the office of 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of Pekin, and 
will proceed thither as soon as he has been made 
sufficiently acquainted with the views of her 
Majesty’s Government, 

Afier presiding as Speaker in the House of 
Commons for eighteen years, to the satisfaction 
of all parties, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, on the 9th 
inst., announced hia intention to retire fiom the 
office at the close of the present Parliament. 
‘The House having gone into committee, Lord 
Palmerston moved a resolution placing at the 
disposal of the Crown £4,000 per annum, to be 
conferred upon the Speaker for the term of his 
The motion was carried at once, 
amid loud cheers. 

In France, the Neufchatel Conference was 
progressing slowly in considering the proposi- 
tions of the Prussian Government. 

The statement of the Bank of France, for the 
month of February, shows a cash inerease of 
23,464,600 francs, and an increase in the branch 
banks of 3.4%2,000 francs, 

oe Penge ingens ory on m rep- 
r a ; parations for the war against Mexico. 
Jane, af Lamas, Rennayivenio. He died ot probable that the Pele will be limited to 
a blockade and bombardment of Vera. Cruz, 
of age. He was unmarried. Col. Lane was a na- and will not extend to the landing of a military 
tive of Mercersburg, in thatState, but hag resided force, which the dangers of the country and the 
climate might render hazardous. 

News from Circassia has been received, to 
for a day or two, with inflammation of the | the effect that the Circassians had again beaten 
bowels, his condition was not thought to be dan- | the Russians on the banks of the Laba, and 
that the Russians were driven over the river, 
with a loss of 400 men, 4 pieces of cannon, and 
: The Russians were seeking 
returned home on Monday. A highly eulogis- to take possession of the Chuttla, and its sover- 
tic letter to him, closing with an invitation to | eign had domanded the interposition of the 
Sultan. 


ogland. England 


ritish Minister, who 


all their baggage. 


‘ “ A Russian corps of 3,000 men have been re- 
are —— Rice, David Sears, the Lawrences, | ceived with enthusiasm at Tabriz, in Persia. 

“3 The Russian army destined to act against 
the Affghans has been reinforced. 











RAPID WRITING, 


He was one of the victims of the Na- VERY one has observed, with impatience, the tedi- 
ousness of ordinary baa as er —_ the 

. rapid play of the organs of speech, and wished for some 

ton Traveller of the 27th, still looks pale and contrivance by which the fingers could keep pace with 
weak, the tongue. Ff r 
new ject. ltis written with an alphabet com 

plest geometrical signs, which accurately represent the 

Tue Proposep New Constitution ror Iowa. | sounds of spoken weeds. . —_ | pees ws “enibles 
i fustas he ordinary long hand, and is equally legible; 
itti ; I s — had been and such is the simplicity of the art, thatits prinviples 
sitting in Iowa Gity through February, com- may be easily mastered, even without the aid of a teacher. 
: “Had Phonography begn known forty 
ome of the features of the Constitution formed | would havesayed me twenty years of hard labor.”—Hon 


Phonography accomplishes the desired ob- 


“To the professional man, and indeed to every one 
Pr Ace, oly os 7 whose pursuits in life call ypon him to record ineidents of 
lature into en judicial districts, whereof thought, 3 is one Bi the great labor-saving machines of 
lect ‘ e age.” —Judge Kane. 

~ “Some of our students, not yet twenty years of age, are 
—- making more money by Phonographic Reporting, than 
per snnum. The Supreme Court is to consist | the Principal ofthe High School, after having given him- 
of three Judges, also elected by the people, a —ae than ene years to his profession.” —John 

. Hart, Philadelp 
“T have used Phonography almost every day for the 
sermons are written almost exclusive- 
Cooper, Philadelphia. 
The “ American Manual of Phonography ” is the latest 
ted. Th and best work in exposition of the system, being well 
: granted, © | adapted for study without a teacher. “On the receipt of 
State must contract no debt exceeding $250,000. = — in postage Snape or silver, a bored ~ sent to any 
The Legislature cannot make the State respon- | °¢“"°s*: Po*tese Paid, by return mail, ne 
po LONGLEY BROTHERS, 
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CHINESE SUGAR MILLET, 








shall desire to do so. 





The aboye are the main points before the 


%S ‘ail .. Pe 


OR one dollar, I will send by mail, free, eno’ 
seed of the Chinese Sugar Cane t 


held on the second Tuesday in October, on i 


Carefully prepared to 
Flour, Howard Street 
Flour, City Mille - 
Bye Flour - - - 
Corn Meal - - - 
Wheat, white - - 
Wheat, red - - - 
Corn, white- - - 

ellow - - 


Rye, Pennsylvania 


Oats, Pennsylvania 
Clover Seed - - 
Timothy Seed - - 
Hay, Timothy - - 
Hops- - - = = 
Potatoes, Mercer - 
Bacon, Shoulders - 
Bacon, Sides - - 
Bacon, Hama - - 
Pork, Mess- - - 
Pork, Prime - - 
Beef, Mess - - - 
Lard, in raga . 
Lat, in egs - - 
Wool, Unwashed - 
Wool, Washed- - 
Wool, Pulled - - - 


Wool, Choice Merino 


Tue Anticipatep Comer.—lIt is possible that | Butter, Western, in k 
some of our readers may have been alarmed at | Butter, Roll - - 

the statements which have been made, on the | Cheese - . 
authority of M. Babinet, a French savant, to | Coffee, Rio- - 
the effect that this globe of ours was to be pret- | Coffee, Java - 
ty severely shaken by coming in contact with a 
But we are happy to be 
able to announce, on very gocd anthority, that |’ 
no such calamity is likely to occur. 
of the Boston Daily Advertiser has applied to 
Professor Peirce, of Cambridge, for information 
on the subject, and has received the following 
satisfactory reply from that distinguished math- 


MARKETS. 
BALTIMORE MAREET. 


ye, Virginia - - - 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia 


Wool, Fleece, common 
Wool, Fleece, fine - 


Tuesday, March 31, 1957. 


1,55 
1.35 
67 
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144@ 14} 

144@ 15} 

26 @ 27 

33 @ 36 

30 34 

35 35 

- 60 50 

- 60 55 

egs - 1 14 
- - 2@ 23 
‘ 10@ 123 
mae . 93@ 104 
“ - Lb@ 1b 


- KEW YORE MARKET, 
@arefully prepared to Tuesday, March 3t;1t 57, 


Flour, State brands - - - - $5.65 @ 5.70 
Flour, State brands, extra- - 5.80 @ 6.05 
Flour, Western - - - + + 5.65 @ 5.85 
Flour, Southern - - - + - 6.15 6.45 
Rye Flour - - - + + + «+ 3.40 6.75 
Corn Meal - - - - + + = 3.25 3.65 
Wheat, white - - - - + + 1.55 1.60 
Wheat, red- - - + «© + + 1.55 0.00 
Corn, white- - - + + + + 70 73 
Corn, yellow - + + + + + 65 68 
Rye - +++ +e ee 84 86 
Oats - - = © = «= = «© @ 51 55 
Clover Seed + - - + «+ + 11.00 (12.00 
Timothy Seed - - - - + - 3.00 @ 3.25 
Hay aw 6 © 0 #8 oe 95 e 00 
Hops- -- ++ ++ * = 10 @ 11 
Bacon, Shoulderg- - + + + 9 94 
Bacon, Sides - - - - = = 103 103 
Bacon, Hams - - - + - += Ii li 
Pork, Mess. - + + + + = 23.90 (00.00 
Pork, Prime - + + + + + 19.35 @19.50 
Beef - - - » «+ «© © « + 12,75 @14.00 
Lard,in barrels - - - - = W4iq@ 14} 
Lard,inkegs - - - - = + 00 00 
Butter, Western - - - - «+ IL7@_ 22 
Butter, State - - - - + -5,/18@ 21 
Cheese - - + + + es = = 12 13 
Coffee, Rio- - - + - = + 10 11 
Coffee, Java - + + = = = 00 16 
Wool, Unwashed - - - = - 00 00 
Wool, Washed- - - - + + 45 00 
Wool, Pulled - - = = = 33 00 
Wool, Fleece, common- - + 00 60 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - - 36 52 
Iron, Scotch, Pig- - - + - 29.50 0.00 
Lime, Rockland - - - + + 1.20 0.00 
Lims,commen - - «- - 85 06 





' THE THIRTY-F 


* Know Nothings 


Total members - 


Two hundred and 


1, William 
1. George 


1, E. B. Washburn.*} 
2. J. E. Farnsworth.t 
3. Owen Lovejoy.7 
4, William Kellogg.t 
5. Isaac N. Morris. 
1, James Lockhart. 


3. James Hughes. 

4, James B. Foley. 
5. David Kilgore.t 
G. dames M. Grigg. 


1. John M. Wood.*+ 
2. Chas. J. Gitman.f 
3. N. Abbott.t 


1. Robert B. Hall.*t 
2. Jas. Buffinton.*+ 
3. W.S. Damrell.*f 
4, L. B. Comins.*t 


6. Timothy Davis.*+ 


1. W. A. Howard.*t 
2. Henry Waldron.*t 


1. F. P. Blair, jr.t 
2, —— Anderson.{ 
3. Jas. 8. Green. 
4, —— Craig.f 


1, I. D. Clawson.*+ 
2. G. R. Robbins.*¢ 
3. G. B. Adrian. 
NEW 
1. John A. Searing. 
2. George Taylor. 
3. Dan. E. Sickles. 
4, John a 
5. Wm. B. Maclay. 
6. John Cochrane. 
7. Elijah Ward. 
8. Horace F. Clark. 
9, John B. Haskin. 
10. A. L. Murray.*} 
11. Wm. F. Russell. 
12. John Thompson.t 
13. Ab. B. Olin.t 
14, Erastus Corning. 
15 Edward Dodd.*f 
16. Geo. W. Palmer. 
17, F. E. Spinner.*t 


. G. H. Pendleton. 
. W.S. Grovesbeck. 
L. D. Campbell.*+ 
M. H. Nichols.*} 
6. Richard Mott.*; 
6. J. R. Cockerel. 
7. Aaron Harlan.*} 
8. Benj. Stanton.*} 
9. Ye ae Hall, 





which day a Governor, &c., are to be chosen Aijdress J.8. SHAW, Union Mills, Indiana. 


10. Jogeph Miller. 


Lafayette S. Foster - 1861 


2. Wm. H. English.* _ 


IFTH CONGRESS, 


AS FAR AS ELECTED. 


THE SENATE—(Sixty-two members.) 
Term expires. 


ALABAMA. Albert G. Brown - - 1859 
Clement C. Clay, jr. "1859 MICHIGAN, 
Benjamin Fitzpatrick - 1861 Charles E. Stuart - 1859 

ARKANSAS. Z. Chandler - . - 1863 
William K. Sebastian - 1859 MISSOURI. 

Robert W. Johnson - 1961 J. L. Green - - - 1961 
CONNECTICUT. T. Polk - - - 1963 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


James Dixon . - 1863 John P. Hale - - 1859 
CALIFORNIA. James Beli - . - 196! 
W. M. Gwin - - 1861 NEW YORK. 
David C. Broderick - 1863 William H. Seward . 1961 
DELAWARE. Preston King - - 1863 
M. W. Bates - - 1859 NEW JERSEY. 
J.A.Bayard - - 13863 William Wright- = - 1859 
FLORIDA, R. Thomson - - 1943 
David L. Yulee - - 1851 NORTH CAROLINA. 
S.R.Mallory - - 1963 DavidS. Reid* - - 1959 
GEORGIA. Asa Biee-* - ~ rea1 
Rebeort Fuumls - - soo Onya. 
AlfredIverson - - 1861 Benjamin F. Wade - 1963 
INDIANA. . George FE. Pugh - - 1861 
G.N. Fiteh - - + 1961 PENNSYLVANIA. 
J.D. Bright - - - 1863 William Bigler - - 1861 
ILLINOTS. Simon Cameron - - 1863 
Stephen A. Douglas - 1859 RHODE ISLAND. 
Lyman-Trumbull - 1861 Philip Allen - - 1859 
IOWA. J. F. Simmons - + 1963 
Geo. W.Jones - - 1859 SOUTH CAROLINA. 
James Harlan - - 1861 Josiah J. Evans - - 1859 
KENTUCKY. Andrew P. Butler - 1861 
John B. Thompson* - 1859 TENNESSEE, 
John J, Crittenden* - 1961 A Democrat = « 1863 
LOUISIANA. John Bell* - . - 1861 
Judah P. Benjamin - 1859 TEXAS. 
John Slidell . - 1861 Sam. Houston* - - 1859 
MAINE. Thomas J. Rusk - - 1863 
William P. Fessenden 1859 VERMONT. 
H. Hamlin - - 1863 Solomon Foot -  ~- 1863 
MASSACHUSETTS. Jacob Collamer - - 1861 
Henry Wilson - - 1859 VIRGINIA, 
Charles Sumver - - 1863 A Democrat . - 1863 
MARYLAND. R. M. T. Hunter - - 1859 
James A. Pearce - 1861 WISCONSIN. 
Anthdhy Kennedy* - 1863 Charles Durkee - S 1861 
MISSISSIPPI. J. R. Doolittl; ° - 1863 
Jefferson Davis - ~- 1963 


RECAPITULATION BY FIGURES. 


Democrats, (in Roman) - - - 
Republicans, (in Italics) - - - 
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THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


thirty-four members. 


ARKANSAS, 
1, A. B. Greenwood.* 


DELAWARE. 


2. Ed. A. Warren. 


G. Whiteley. 


FLORIDA. 


S. Hawkins. 


ILLINOIS. 
6. Thos. L. Harris.* 


7. Jas. ©. Allen.* 
8. Robert Smith. 
9. 8. S. Marshall,* 


INDIANA. 


7%. John G. Davis. 
8. James Wilson.f 


9. Schuyler Colfax.*} 


10, Sam. Brenton.*f 


11. John U. Pettit.*+ 


IOWA. 
1, Sam. R. Curtis.t 2. Timothy Davis.t 
MAINE. 


4, F. H. Morse.f 


5. I, Washburn, jr.*f 


6. S. C, Foster.¢ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


7. N. P. Banks.*+ 

8. C. L. Knapp.*t 

9. Eli Thayer.+ 
10. C. C. Chaffee.*+ 


5. A. Burlingame.*t 11. Henry L. Dawes.t 


MICHIGAN, 


3. D. Walbridge.*t 
4, D, C. Leach.f 


MISSOURI. 


5. S. H. Woodson.t 
6. John 8. Phelps.* 
7. Sam. Carathers.* 


NEW JERSEY. 


4, John Huyler. 


5. J. R. Wortendyke. 


YORK. 
18. C. B. Cochrane.t 
19. Oliver A. Morse.t 


20. O. B. Matteson.*+ 


21. H. Bennett.*7 

22. H. C. Goodwin.t 
23, Chas. B. Hoard. 
24. A. P. Granger.*f 
25. Ed. B. Morgan.*} 
26. E. B. Pottle.¢ 

27. J. M. Parker.*} 
28. Wm. H. Kelsey.*+ 
29. S. G. Andzews.t 
30. J, W. Sherman. 
31. 8. M. Burroughs.t 
32, Israel T. Hatch. 
$3, R. E. Fenton.t 


OHIO, 


1l. V."B. Horton.*t 
12. Samuel 8S. Cox. 
13. John Sherman.*f 
14, Philemon al 
16. O. B, Thompson. 
17. Wm. Lawrence, 
18. Benj. Leiter.*+ 
19, Bdward Wade.*+ 
20. J. R. Giddings.*+ 
21, J. A, Bingham,*} 


1.58 
1.38 


$5.75 0.00 
5.75 6.00 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
1. T. B. Florence.* 14, G. A. Grow.*t 
2. Ed. J. Morris.+ 15. Alison White. 
3. James Landy. 16. John J. Abel. 
4, H. M. Phillips. 17. Wilson Reilly. 
5. Owen Jones. 18. John R. Edie.* 
6. John Hickman.* 19, John Covode.*} 
7. Henry Chapman. 20. Wm. Montgomery. 
8. J. G. Jones.* 21. David Ritchie.*} 
9. A. E, Roberts.*f 22. S. A.Purviance,*t 
10. J. C. Kunkel.*} 23. Wm. Stewart.} 
11. Wm. L. Dewart. 24. J. L. Gillis. 
12. J.C. Montgomery. 26. John Dick.*} 
13, Wm. H. Dimmick. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
1. John McQueen.* 4, P. S. Brooks.* 

2. Wm. P. Mills, 5. James L. Orr.* 
3. L. M. Keitt.* 6. Wm. W. Boyce.* 
VERMONT. 

1. E. P. Walton.t+ 3. H. E. Royce.} 
2. J. 8. Morrill.*+ 
WISCONSIN. 
1, John F. Potter.+ 3. C. Billinghurst.*f 
2. C.C. Washburn.*f 
* Members of the present Congress 


Buchaneers 62 
{Republicans - - + ~- 83 
} Know Nothings - - - 8 

Total- - - - - 100 





THE FREE DEMOCRATIC LEAGUE OF MON- 
ROE COUNTY, INDIANA, 
Will hold its Eighteenth Quarterly Meeting in the Court- 
House, Bloomington, on Saturday, the 4th of April, 1857, 
at one o’clock, P.M. An address will be delivered by 
Mr. W. H. Jones, The members of the League are re- 
quested to attend. The Public are respectfully invited, 
without distinction of parties. 
JOHN CAMPBELL, Sec. F. D. L. M. C. 1 





THE POETRY OF PHYSIC. 


Doses have always been associated in our minds with 
wry faces, and medicine has seemed, from the deys of 
chidhood, another word for nausea and disgust. Its 
remedies were the worst part of sickness, and pain was 
not so hard to bear as the revolting potions we wera 
compelled to swallow for its relief. Dr. Ayers prepara - 
tions herald anotherera. His Cherry Pectoral is like honey 
on the tongue, and healing balm on the stomach. His 
Pills! Try them. They sre sweet morsels to the taste, 
and glide sugar-shod over the palate; but their energy, 
although wrapped up, is there, and strikes with telling 
force to the very foundations of disease.— Cincinnati Cit- 
izen, Ohio. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


The prescription for Brown’s Bronchial Troches was 
originally put up by the proprietors, and sold to a few, 








who, finding it suited to their wants, recommended it to 
others, until it has thus worked its way along, and hes 
become one of the most valuable remedies for bronchial! 


affections known.—Evening Gazette, Boston, 

> By enclosing to John I. Brown & Son, Boston, 36 
cents in stamps, a box will be sent, prepaid, to any part 
of the United States. 6 





LETTER FROM A WELL-KNOWN PHYSICIAN, 


Haverhill, Mass., June 1, 1866 

GENTLEMEN: While suffering from dyspepsia some 
years since, and trying almost everything for its removat 
without any benefit, I was accidentally led to make use 
of the Oxygenated Bitters, and, after a short trial of them, 
found my health improving, and in time my disease radi. 
cally removed. Since then, I have used them in my prac- 
tice, and generally with good success. I know of no 
medicine so well adapted to the cure of dyspepsia, in 
many of its aggravated forms. I have seen the most 
stubborn cases, which had resisted almost all the prepa- 
rations commonly used for indigestion, yield as by magic 
upon the administration of a few doses of these Bitters. 


Such results have increased my confidence in their me- 
dicinal powers, and strengthened my convictions of their 
superiority over all other instrumentalities, in the treat« 


ment of the complaints for which they are recommended 
I would certainly advis3 those troubled with dyspepsia to 
use the Bitters, and I am confident all who do so wilk 
reap great benefit, if there is nothing to contra-indicate 
their use. A. R. PORTER, M.D 
Seth W. Fowle § Co. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, only by SETH 
W. FOWLE & CO., 133 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., and for sale by their agents everywhere. 5 





POLITICAL &ACTS FOR THE PEOPLE 
Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States. One yol- 
ume, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price $1.25; 
postage 24 cents. 

From Mrs. H. B. Stowe, in the Independent, Februa-y 2% 
Mr. Olmsted’s book is the most thorough ex- 


posé of tha oconomical view of this subject which 


has ever appeared ; himself a practical farmer, 
having visited and surveyed the farming of tha 
Old World, he set out upon a tour to explore the 
farming of the New. His styleis simple, natural, 
and graphic ; and he is so far from being carried 
away by his feelings, that one sometimes wonders 
at the calmness with which he will relate the 
most astounding facts. He never hesitates te 
admit a merit, or give praise when it is due. The 
book is very thorough and accurate in its details, 
and is written in a style so lively, and with so 
much dramatic incident, as to hold the attention 
like a work of fiction. A friend of oura, a gen- 
tleman of high literary culture, confessed to hav- 
ing been beguiled to sitting more than the first 
half of the night to read it. 


Olmsted’s Journey through Texas. One 
volume, 12mo; cloth; price $1.25; postage 
24 cents. 

A History of the Slavery Question, from 
1787 to the Present Day, as exhibited by Offi- 
cial Public Documents ; the Debates, Yeas and 
Nays, and Acts of Congress ; Presidents’ Mes- 
sages and Proclamations; the I-a=e-vof the 
Kansas Lagielewwre 5 the Proceedings of the 
Topeka Convention; the Report of the late 
Committee of the House of Representatives, &c. 
Price 50 cents; cloth 75; postage 10 cents. 
This work affords a thorough and impartial 
view of the whole subject, especially in its bear- 
ings upon Kansas—every important document 
being given complete, in its official form—and 
constitutes an invaluable storehouse of facts for 
the use of the people, and of politiciaus of every 
party. 


The Duty of the American Scholar to Pol- 


itics and the Times. An Oration delivered by 
George W. Curtis, on Tuesday, August 5, 1856, 
before the Literary Societies of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. Price 25 cents; 
postage free. 


The Political Essays of Parke Godwin, 


Esq. Contents.—Our Parties and Politics; the 
Vestiges of Despotism; Our Foreign Influence 
and Policy ; Annexation; “ America for Amer- 
icans;” Should we fear the Popo? The Greai, 
Question ; Northern or Southern, which ? Kan- 
sas must be Free. Price $1.25; postage 15 
cents, 


The North and the South. A Statistical 


View of the Condition of the Free and Slave 
States. By Henry Chase and Charles W. San- 
born, Compiled from Official Documents. 
12mo; bound in cloth; price 50 cents; post- 
age 10 cents. 

If any one wishes to know what Slavery hag 


done for the South, and Freedom for the North, 
let them read this masterly work. Let him study 
these figures. Place a copy of these statistics in 
the hands of every voter, and, our word for it, 
Republicanism will sweep the entire North in 
1860, as clean as it has swept New England in 
1856. Men of the South, we beg you to look 
calmly and dispassionately at this array of figures, 
and see what they portend, 


The able editor of the Hvening Transcript, Bos- 


ton, thus speaks of this work : 


“This litthe book contains a vast amount of 


information respecting the comparative condition 
of the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, 
as to territory, population, industry, wealth, edu- 
cation, intelligence, religion, moral advancement, 
and general progress. The work must have cost 
& great deal of laborious research, and it certain- 
ly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on 
every page. It contains just the kind of informa~ 


ion that should be more generally known in ali 
ections of the country. We hope there will be 


a public demand for thousands of copies.” 


All orders should be addressed to 
L. CUSPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
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NEW VOLUMES 


OF THE 


FOUR GREAT BRITISH REVIEWS, 


NAMELY, 


i North British, Westminster, and Lon- 
eet bins 


lies, and 


kwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, (Monthly,) 


Commence with North British for Nov., 1856, 


and the ether Reviews and Blackwood for 
Jan., 1857. 


ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—A:.y one Review of 
Blackwood, $3 a year. Blaxwood and one Re- 


view, or any two Reviews, $5, The four Reviews and 


lackwood, $10. é in advanee) 
Postage (which st.quld be paid quarterly in newnnon’ 
= fou Reviews and eee’ n year. Namely : 


ch Review, and twenty-four 


L. SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


592 54 Gold street, corner of Fulton, New York. 
Subseribers in Washington city and vicinity sup, 
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[CONTINUED FROM THE FIRST PAGE. | 
citizens, would be as inconsistent with the just 
import of this language, as that all citizens are 
able-bodied, or males. 

So the act of February 28, 1803, (2 Stat. at 
Large, 205,) to prevent the importation of cer- 
tain persons into States, when by the laws there- 
of their admiesion is prohibited, in its first sec- 
tion forbids all masters of vessels to import or 
bring “any negro, mulatto, or other person of 
color, not being a native, a citizen, or registered 
seaman of the United States,” &c. 

The acts of March 3, 1813, sec. 1, (2 Stat. 
at Large, 809,) aud March 1, 1817, sec. 3, (3 
Stat. at Large, 351,) concerning seamen, cer- 
tainly imply there may be persons of color, na- 
tives of the United States, who are not citizens 
of the United States. This implication is un- 
doubtedly in accordance with the fact. For 
not only slaves, but free persons of color, born 
in some of the States, are certainly not citizens. 
But there is nothing in these laws inconsistent 
with the citizenship of persons of color in other 
of the States, nor with their being citizens of 
the United States. 

Whether much or little weight should be at- 
tached to the particular phraseology of these 
and other laws, which were not passed with any 
direct reference to this subject, [ consider their 
tendency to be, as already indicated, to show 
that, in the apprehension of their framers, color 
was not a necessary qualification of citizenship. 
It would be strange, if laws were found on our 
statute bock to that effect, when, by solemn 
treaties, large bodies of Mexican and North 
American Indians have been admitted to citi- 
zenship of the United States. 

In the legislative debates which attended the 
admission of the State of Missouri into the 
Union, this question was agitated. Its result 
is found in the resolution of Congress, of March 
5, 1821, for the admission of that State to the 
Union. The Constitution of Missouri, under 
which that State applied for admission into the 


Union, provided that it should be the duty of 


the Legislature “to pass laws to prevent free 
negroes and mulattoes from coming to and 
settling in the State, under any pretext what- 
ever.” One ground of objection to the admis- 
sion of the State under this Constitution was, 
that it would require the Legislature to exclude 
free persons ot color, who would be entitled, 
under the second section of the fourth article 
of the Constitution, not only to come within 
the State, but to enjoy there the privileges and 
immunities of citizens. The resolution of Con- 
gress admitting the State was upon the funda- 


mental condition, “that the Constitution of 


Missouri shall never be construed to authorize 
the passage of any law, and that no law shall 
be passed in conformity thereto, by which any 


citizen of either of the States of this Union 


shall be excluded from the enjoyment of any 
of the privileges and immunities to which such 
citizen is entitled under the Constitution of the 
United States.” 


by the Constitution. 


negroes, as citizens of some of the States, 
might be entitled to the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens in all the States. 

The conclusions at which I have arrived on 
this part of the case are— 


Ist. That the free native-born citizens of 


each State are citizens of the United States. 


2d. That as free colored persons born within 
some of the States are citizens of those States, 
such persons are also citizens of the United 


States. 
3d. That every such citizen, residing in any 
State, has the right to sue and is liable to be 


sued in the Federal courts, as a citizen of that 


State in which he resides. 

4th. That as the plea to the jurisdiction in 
this case shows no facts, except that the plain- 
tiff was of African descent, and his ancestors 
were sold as slaves, and as these facts are not 
inconsistent with his citizenship of the United 
States, and his residence in the State of Mis- 
souri, the plea to the jurisdiction was bad, and 
the judgment of the Circuit Court overruling it 
‘was correct. 

I dissent, therefore, from that part of the 


opinion of the majority of the court in which it 


holds that a person of African descent cannot 
be a citizen of the United States, and I regret 
I must go further, and dissent both from what, 
I deem their assumption of authority to exam- 
ine the constitutionality of the act of Congress 
commonly called the Missouri Compromise act, 
and the grounds and conclusion announced in 
their opinion. 

Having first decided that they were bound to 
consider the sufficiency of the plea to the juris- 
diction of the Circuit Court, and having decided 
that this plea showed that the Circuit Court had 


not jurisdiction, and consequently that this is a 


case to which the judicial power of the United 
States does not extend, they have gone to ex- 
amine the merits of the case as they appeared 


on the trial before the court and jury, upon the 


issues joined on the pleas in bar; and so have 
reached the question of the power of Congress 


to pass the act of 1820. On so grave a subject 


as this, I feel obliged to say, that, in my opinion, 


such an exertion of judicial power transcends 


the limits of the authority of the court, as de- 
scribed by its repeated decisions, and as ac- 


knowledged in this opinion of the majority of 


the court. 


Im the course of that opinion, it became ne- 


cessary to comment On the ease of Le Grand 


vs. Damrell, reported in 2 Peters R., 664. In 
that case, a bill was filed by one alleged to be 
® citizen of Maryland, against one alleged to be 


a@ citizen of Pennsylvania. The bill stated that 
the defendant was the son of a white man by 
one of his slaves; and that the defendant's 
father devised to him certain lands, the title to 
which was put in controversy by the bill. These 
facts were admitted in the answer, and upon 
these and other facts, the court made its decree, 
founded on the principle that a devise of land 
by @ master to a slave, was by implication also 
@ bequest of his freedom. The facts that the 
defendant was not only of African descent, but 
was born a slave, were not only before the 
court, but entered into the entire substance of 
its inquiries. The opinion of the majority of 
my brethren in this case disposes of the case of 
Le Grand vs. Damrell, by eaying, in substance, 
that as the fact that the defendant was born a 
slave only came before this court on the bill 
and answer, it was then too late to raise the 
question of the personal disability of the party 

and therefore that decision is altogether inap. 
plicable in this case. 

In this I concur. Since the decision of this 
court in Livingston vs. Story, 11 Peters, 351 
the law has been settled, that when the decla. 
ration or bill contains the necessary averments 
of citizenship, this court cannot look at the 
record, to see whether those avermenta are true. 
except so far as they are put in issue bya plea 
to the jurisdiction. In that case, the defendant 
denied by his answer that Mr. Livingston was 
& citizen of New York, as alleged in the bill. 

oth parties went into proofs. This court re- 
fused to examine those proofs, with reference to 
the personal disability of the plaintiff. This is 
the settled law of the court, affirmed so lately as 
Shepherd vs. Graves, 14, How., 27. But I do 
not understand this to bea rule which the court 
may depart from at its pleasure, If it bea rule, 
it is as binding on the court as on the suitors. 
If it removes from the latter the 
any objection to the personal 


party alleged by the record to be 


consider and decide on objections so taken. 


do not consider it to be within the scope of the ju- 
dicial power of the majority of the eourt to pass 
upon any question respecting the plaintiff's citi- 

; in Missouri, save that raised by the 
plea to the jurisdiction; and I do not consider 
@ny Opinion of this court, or any court, binding, 
pressed on a question not legitimately 

(Carroll vs. Carroll, 16 How, 275.) The 
of this court is, that the case is to be 


zenship 


when ex 
beforeit. 
judgment 


dismissed for want of j urisdiction. Into that judg- 
ment, sccording to tho settled course of this 
court, nothing appearing after a plea to the 
A great question of consti- 
deeply affecting the peace and 
€ country, is not, in my opinion, a 


merits can enter, 
tutional law, 
welfare of th 


fit subject to be thus reached. 


he residence of the plaintiff in the State of 


Illinois, and the residence of himself 


wife in the conliany and hi 


of 
tiff in error, 


The general 


question may 


prey acy 
that Was not a slave in the State of Misso 


It is true, that neither the 
legislative declaration, nor anything in the Con- 
stitution or laws of Missouri, could confer or 
take away any privilege or immunity granted 
Bat it is also true, that 
it expresses the then conviction of the legis- 
lative power of the United States, that free 


wer to take 
isability of a 
rty a competent, 
which is not shown by a plea to the jurisdiction, 
it is because the court are forbidden by law to 


he te acquired from France, lyin 
north of latitude 36° 307 , and north of the ” ate 
ari, are each relied on by the plain- 
aff As the residence in the territory 
ects the plaintiff's wife and children as weil 
as himself, I must inquire eg pene its effect. 
stated to be, 
whether the plaintiff's status, as a slave, was so 
by his residence within that territory, 


= = = = 


| =~ be confounded, but should be kept dis- 
inct. 

_ The first is, what was the law of the territory 
into which the master and slave went, reapect- 
ing th relation between them? 

e second is, whether the State of Missouri 
recognises and allows the effect of that law on 
the status of the slave, on his retarn within its 
jurisdiction . 

As to the first of these questions, the will of 
States and nations, by whose municipal law 
Slavery is not recognised, has been manifested 
in three different ways. 

One is, absolutely to dissolve the relation, 
and terminate the rights of the master existing 
under the law of the country whence the parties 
came. This is said by Lord Stowell, in the 
case of the slave Grace (2 Hag. Ad. R., 94) 
and by the Supreme Court of Louisiana in the 
case of Maria Louise vs. Marat (9 Louisiana 
R., 473) to be the law of France; and it has 
been the law of several States of this Union, in 
respect to slaves introduced under certain con- 
ditions. (Wilson vs. Isabell, 5 Calls R., 430; 
Hunter vs. Hulcher, 1 Leigh, 172; Stewart vs. 
Oaks, 5 Har. and John., 107.) 

The second is, where, the municipal law of a 
country not recognising Slavery, it is the will 
of the State to refuse the master all aid to ex- 
ercise any control over his slave; and if he at- 
tempt to do so, in a manner justifiable only by 
that relation, to prevent the exercise of that 
control. But no law exists designed to operate 
directly on the relation of master and slave, 
and put an end to that relation. This is said 
by Lord Stowell, in the case above mentioned, 
to be the law of England, and by Mr. Chief 
Justice Shaw, in the case of the Commonwealth 
vs. Aves, (18 Pick., 193,) to be the law of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The third is, to make a distinction between 
the case of a master and his slave only tem- 
porarily in the country, animo non manendi, 
and those who are there to reside for permanent 
or indefinite purposes. This is said by Mr. 
Wheaton to be the law of Prussia, and was 
formerly the statute law of several States of 
our Union. It is necessary in this case to keep 
in view this distinction between those countries 
whose laws are designed to act directly on the 
status of a slave, and make him a freeman, and 
those where his master can obtain no aid from 
the laws to enforce his rights. 

It is to the last case only that the authorities, 
out of Missouri, relied on by the defendant, ap- 
ply, when the residence in the non-slaveholding 
Territory was permanent. In the Common- 
wealth vs. Aves, 18 Pick., 218, Mr. Chief Jus- 
tiee Shaw said: “From the principle above 
stated, on which a slave brought here becomes 
free, (to wit, that he becomes entitled to the 
protection of our laws,), it would seem to follow, 
ag @ necessary conclusion, that if the slave 
waives the protection of those laws, and returns 
to the State where he is held as a slave, his 
condition is not changed.” It was upon this 
ground, as is apparent from his whole reason- 
ing, that Sir William Scott rests his opinion in 
the case of the slave Grace. To use one of his 
expressions, the effect cf the law of England 
was, to put the liberty of the slave into a 
parenthesis. If there had been an act of Par- 
liament declaring that a slave coming to Eng- 
land to reside with his master should thereby 
be deemed no longer to be a slave, it is easy to 
seethatthat learned Judge could nothave arrived 
at the same conclusion. This distintion is very 
clearly stated and shown by President Tucker, 
in his opinion in the case of Betty vs. Horton, 
5 Leigh’s (Virginia) R., 615. (See also Hunter 
vs. Fletcher, 1 Leigh’s Va. R., 172: Maria 
Louise vs. Marot, 9 Louisiana R.; Smith vs. 
Smith, 13 ib., 441; Thomas vs. Genevieve, 16 
ib. 483; Rankin vs. Lydia, 2 A. K. Marshall, 
467; Davies vs. Tingle, 8 B. Munroe, 539; 
Griffeth vs. Fanny, Gilm. Va. Rep., 143; Lum- 
ford vs. Coquillon, 14 Martin’s La. Rep., 405; 
Josephine vs, Poultney, .1 Louis. Ann. Rep., 
329. 

Bet if the acts of Congress on this subject 
are valid, the law of the Territory of Wisconsin, 
within whose limits the residence of the plain- 
tiff and his wife, and their marriage, and the 
birth of one or both of their children, took place, 
falls under the first category, and is a law 
operating directly on the status of the slave. By 
the eighth section of the act of March 6, 1820, 
(3 Stat. at Large, 548,) it was enacted that, 
within this Territory, “ Slavery and involuntary 
servitude, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes, whereof the parties shall have been 
duly convicted, shall Ee, and is hereby, furever 
prohibited. Provided, always, that any person 
escaping into the same, from whom labor or 
service is lawfully claimed in any State or Ter- 
ritory of the United States, such fugitive may 
be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the per- 
son claiming his or her labor or service as 
aforesaid.” 

By the act of April 20, 1836, (4 Stat. at 
Large, 10,) passed in the same month and year 
of the removal of the plaintiff to Fort Snelling, 
this part of the territory ceded by France, 
where Fort Snelling is, together with so much 
of the territory of the United States east of the 
Mississippi as now constitutes the State of Wis- 
consin, was erected into a Territorial Govern- 

ment, under the name of the Territory of Wis- 

consin. By the 18th section of this act it was 

enacted, “that the inhabitants of this Territory 

shall be entitled to and enjoy all and singular 

the rights, privileges, and advantages, granted 

and secured to the people of the territory of 

the United States northwest of the river Ohio, 

by the articles of compact contained in the Or- 

dinance for the government of the said terri- 

tory, passed on the 13th day of July, 1787; 

and shall be subject to all the restrictions and 

prohibitions in said articles of compact imposed 

upon the people of the said territory. The 

sixth article of that compact is, “ there shall be 

neither Slavery nor involuntary servitude in 

the said territory, otherwise than in the punish- 

ment of crimes, whereof the party shall have 

been duly convicted ; provided, always, that any 

person escaping into the same, from whom 

labor or service is lawfully claimed in any one 

of the original States, such fugitive may. be 

lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person 

claiming his or her labor or service as afore- 

said.” By other provisions of this act establish- 

ing the Territory of Wisconsin, the laws of the 

United Siates, and the then existing laws of 
the State of Michigan, are extended over the 

Territory ; the latter being subject to alteration 

and repeal by the legislative power of the Terri- 

tory created by the act. M 

Fort Snelling was within the Territory of 
Wisconsin, and these laws were extended over 

it. The Indian title to that sité for a military 

post had been acquired from the Sioux Nation 

as early as September 23, 1805, (Am. State Pa- 

pers, Indian Affairs, vol. 1, p. 744;) and until 

the erection of the Territorial Government, the 

persons at that post were governed by the 

rules and articles of war, and such rules of the 
United States, including the eighth section of 
the act of March 6, 1820, prohibiting Slavery, 

as were applicable to their condition; but afier 


of the laws of the United States and the laws 
of Michigan over the whole of the Territory, 
including this millitary post, the ons resi- 
ding there were under the dominion of those 
laws in all particulars to which the rules and 
articles of war did not apply. 

Tt thus appears that, by these acts of Con- 
gress, not only was a general system of muni- 
cipal law borrowed from the State of Michi- 
gan, which did not tolerate Slavery, but it was 
positively enacted that Slavery and involuntary 
servitude, with only one exception, specifically 
described, should not exist there. It is not 
simply that Slavery is not recognised and can- 
not be aided by the municipal law. It is 
recognised for the purpose of being absolutely 
prohibited, and declared incapable of existing 
within the Territory, save in the instance of a 
fugitive slave. 

t would not be easy for the Legislature to 
employ more explicit language to signify its 
will that the status of Slavery should not exist 
within the Territory, than the words found in 
| the act of 1820 and in the Ordinance of 1787 ; 

and if any doubt could exist concerning their 
application to cases of masters coming into the 
Territory with their slaves to reside, that doubt 
must yield to the inference required by the 
words of exception. That exception is, of 
cases of fugitive slaves. An exception from a 
prohibition marks the extent of the prohibition; 
for it would be absurd, as well as useless, to 
8 | except from a prohibition a case not contained 
within it. (9 Whea, 200.) I must. conclude, 
-therefore, that it was the will of Congress that 
the state of involuntary servitude of a slave, 
coming into the Territory with his master, 


Missouri so held in Rachel vs. Walker, 4 Mis- 

souri Rep., 350, which was the case of a milita- 
officer going into the Territory with two 
ves. 





at . - : uri But it is a distinct question, whether th 
i time this aetion _ brought. ; . of Missouri era aod alopet ‘ose 
cases, two inquiries arise, which the change wrought in the statue of the plain. 
+ 
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the erection of the Territory and the extension |° 


should cease to exist. The Supreme Court of 


tiff, by force of the laws of the Territory of 
Wisconsin. 

I say the law of Missouri, because a judi- 
cial tribunal, in one State or nation, can rec- 
ognise personal rights acquired by force of the 
law of any other State or nation, only so far as 
it is the law of the State that those rights should 
be nised. Bat, in the absence of positive 
law to the contrary, the will of every civilized 
State must be presumed to be to allow such 
effect to foreign laws as is in accordance with 
the settled rules of international law. And 
legal tribunals are bound to act on this presump- 
tion. It may be assumed that the motive of 
the State in allowing such operation to foreign 
laws is what has been fermed comity. But, 
aa has justly been said, (per Chief Justice Ta- 
ney, 13 Pet., 589,) it is the comity of the State, 
not of the court. The judges have nothing to 
do with the motive of the State. Their duty is 
simply to ascertain and give effect to its will. 
And when it is found by them that its will to 
depart from a rule of international law has not 
been manifested by the State, they are bound 
to assume that its will is to give effect to it. 
Undoubtedly, every sovereign State may refuse 
to recognise a change, wrought by the law of a 
foreign State, on the status of a person while 
within such foreign State, even in cases where 
the rules of international law require that rec- 
ognition. Its will to refuse such recognition 
may be manifested by what we term statute 
law, or by the customary law of the State. It 
is within the province of its judicial tribunals 
to inquire and adjudge whether it appears, 
from the statute or customary law of the State, 
to be the will of the State to refuse to recognise 
such changes of status by force of foreign law, 
as the rules of the law of nations require to be 
recognised. But, in my opinion, it is not with- 
in the province of any judicial tribunal to refuse 
such recognition from any political considera- 
tions, or any view it may take of the exterior 
political relations between the State and one or 
more foreign States, or any impressions it may 
have that a change of foreign opinion and ac- 
tion on the subject of Slavery may afford a 
reason why the State should change its own 
action. To understand and give just effect to 
such considerations, and to change the action of 
the State in consequence of them, are functions 
of diplomatists and legislators, not of judges. 

The inquiry to be made on this part of the 
case is, therefore, whether the State of Missouri 
has, by its statute, or its customary law, mani- 
fested its will to displace any rule of interna- 
tional law, applicable to a change of the status 
of a slave by sar law. 

I have not heard it suggested that there was 
any statute of the State of Michigan bearing 
on this question. The.customary law of Mis- 
souri is the common law, introduced by statute 
in 1816. (1 Ter. Laws, 436.) And the com- 
mon law, as Blackstone says, (4 Com., 67,) 
adopts in its full extent the law of nations, 
and holds it to be a part of the law of the land. 

I know of no sufficient warrant for declaring 
that any rale of international law, concerning 
the recognition, in that State, of a change of 
status, wrought by an extra-territorial law, bas 
been displaced or varied by the will of the 
State of Missouri. 

I proceed, then, to inquire what the rules of 
international law prescribe concerning the 
change of s¢atus of the plaintiff, wrought by the 
law of the Territory of Wisconsin. 7 

It is generally agreed by writers upon inter- 
national law—and the rule has been judicially 
applied in great numbers of cases—that wher- 
ever any question may arise concerning the 
status of person, it must be determined ac- 
cording to that law which has next previously 
rightfully operated on and fixed that status. 
And, further, that the laws of a country do not 
rightfully operate upon and fix the status of 
persons who are within its limits in itinere, or, 
who are abiding there for definite temporary 
purposes, as for health, curiosity, or occasional 
business; that these laws, known to writers 
on public and private international law as 
personal statutes, operate only on the inhabit- 
ants of the country. Not that it is or can be 
denied that each independent nation may, if 
it thinks fit, apply them to all persons within 
their limits. But when this is done, not in 
conformity with the principles of international 
law, other States are not understood to be 
willing to recognise or allow effect to such ap- 
plications of personal statutes. phi 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to inquire 
whether the operation of the laws of the Terri- 
tury of Wisconsin upon the status of the plain- 
tiff was or was not such an operation as these 
principles of international law require other 
States to recognise and allow effect to. 

And this renders it needful to attend to the 
particular facts and circumstances of this case. 
It appears that this case came on for trial 
before the Circuit Court and a jury, upon an 
issue, in substance, whether the plaintiff, to- 
gether with his wife and children, were the 
slaves of the defendant. 
The court instructed the jury, that “upon the 
facts in this case, the law is with the defendant.” 
This withdrew from the jury the consideration 
and decision of every matter of fact. The evi- 
dence in the case consisted of written admis- 
sions, signed by the counsel of the parties. If 
the case had been submitted to the judgment 
of the court, upon an agreed statement of facts, 
entered of record, in place of a special verdict, 
it would have been necessary for the court be- 
low, and for this court, to pronounce its judg- 
ment solely on those facts, thus agreed, without 
inferring any other facts therefrom. By the 
rules of the common law applicable to such a 
case, and by force of the seventh article of the 
amendments of the Constitution, this court is 
precluded from finding any fact not agreed to 
by the parties on the record. No submission 
to the court on a statement of facts was made. 
It was a trial by jury, in which certain admis- 
sions, made by the parties, were the evidence. 
The jury were not only competent, but were 
bound to draw from that evidence every infer- 
ence which, in their judgment, exercised accord- 
ing to the rules of law, it would warrant. The 
Circuit Court took from the jury the power to 
draw avy inferences from the admissions made 
by the parties, and decided the case for the de- 
fendant. This course can be justified here, if 
at all, only by its appearing, that upon the facts 
, and all such inferences of fact favorable 
to the plaintiff's case as the jury might have 
been warranted in drawing from those admis- 
sions, the law was with the defendant. Other- 
wise, the plaintiff would be deprived of the bene- 
fit of his trial by jury, by whom, for aught we 
can know, those inferences favorable to his case 
would have been drawn. 
The material facts agreed, bearing on this part 
of the case, are that Dr. Emerson, the plaintiff's 
master, resided about two years at the military 
post of Fort Snelling, beivg a surgeon in the 
army of the United States, his domicil of origin 
being unknown; and what, if anything, he had 
done, to preserve or change his domicil prior 
to his residence at Rock Island, being also un- 
known. 
Now, it is true, that under some circumstan- 
ces, the residence of a military officer at a partic- 
ular Fg in the discharge of his official du- 
ties, does not amount to the acquisition of a 
technical domicil. But it cannot be affirmed, 
with correctness, that it never does. There 
being actual residence, and this being presump- 
tive evidence of domicil, all the circumstances 
of the case must be considered before a legal 
conclusion can be reached that his place of res- 
idence is not his-domicil. If a military officer 
stationed at a particular post should entertain 
an expectation that his residence there would 
be indefinitely protracted, and, in eonsequence, 
should remove his family to the place where 
his duties were to be discharged, form a per- 
manent domestic establishment there, exercise 
there the civil rights and discharge the civil 
duties of an inhabitant, while he did no act, and 
manifested no intent to have a domicil else- 
where, I think no one would say that the mere 
fact that he was himself liable to be called away 
by the orders of the Government would pre- 
vent his acquisition of a technical domicil at 
the place of the residence of himself and his 
family. In other words, I do not think a mili- 
tary officer incapable of acquiring a domicil. 
(Bruce vs. Bruce, 2 Bos, and Pul., 230; Mun- 
roe vs. Douglas, 5 Mad. Ch. R., 232.) This be- 
ing 80, this case stands thus: there was evi- 
dence before the jury that Emerson resided 
about two years at Fort Snelling, in the Terri- 
tory of Wisconsin. This may or may not have 
been with such intent as to make it his techni- 
cal domicil. The presumption is that it was. 
It is so laid down by this court, in Ennis vs. 
Smith, 14 How., and the authorities in support 
of the position are there referred to. His in- 
tent was a question of fact for the jury. (Fitch- 
burg vs. Winchendon, 4 Cush, 199.) 
he case was taken from the jury. If they 
held power to find that the presumption of the 
necessary intent had not been rebutted, we can- 
not say, on this record, that Emerson had not 





his technical domicil at Fort Snelling. But, for 


reasons which I shall now proceed to give, Ido 





not deem it necessary in this case to determine 
the question of the technical domicil of Dr. 
Emerson. 

It must be admitted that the inquiry whether 
the law of a particular country has righty. 
fixed the status of a person, so that in accord- 
ance with the principles of international law 
that status should be recognised in other juris- 
dictions, ordinarily depends on the question 
whether the person was domiciled in the country 
whose laws are asserted to have fixed his status. 
But, in the United States, questions of this kind 
may arise, where an attempt to decide solely 
with reference to technical domicil, tested by 
the rales which are applicable to changes of 
places of abode from one country to another, 
would not be consistant with sound principles, 
And, in my judgment, this is one »f those 
cases. 
The residence of the plaintiff, who was taken 
by his master, Dr. Emerson, as a slave, from 

issouri to the State of Illinois, and thence to 
the Territory of Wisconsin, must be deemed to 
have been ‘be the time being, and until he as- 
serted his own separate intention, the same as 
the residence of his master; and the imquiry, 
whether the personal status of the Territory 
were rightfully extended over the plaintiff, and 
ought, in accordance with the rules of interna- 
tional law, to be allowed to for his status, must 
depend upon the circumstances under which 
Dr. Emerson went into that Territory, and re- 
mained there, and upon the further question 
whether anything was there rightfully done by 
the plaintiff to cause those personal statutes to 
operate on him. 

Dr. Emerson was an officer in the army of 
the United States. He went into the Territory 
to discharge his duty to the United States. The 
place was out of the jurisdiction of any particu- 
lar State, and within thé exclusive jurisdiction 
of the United States. It does not appear where 
the domicil of origin of Dr. Emerson was, nor 
whether or not he had lost it and gained an- 
other domicil, nor of what particular State, if 
any, he was 4 citizen. 

On what ground can it be denied that all 
valid laws of the United States, constitution- 
ally enacted by Congress for the Government 
of the Territory, rightfully extended over an 
officer of the United States and his servant, who 
went into the territory to remain there for an 
indefinite length of time, to take part in its civil 
or military affairs? They were not foreigners, 
coming from abroad. Doctor Emerson was a 
citizen of the country which had exclusive 
jurisdiction over the Territory; and not only a 
citizen, but he went there in a public capacity, 
in the service of the same sovereignty which 
made the laws. Whatever those laws might be, 
whether of the kind denominated personal 
statutes, or not, so far as they were intended by 
the legislative will, constitutionally expressed, 
to operate on him and his servant, and on the 
relations between them, they had a rightful 
operation, and no other State or country can 
refuse to allow that those laws might rightfully 
operate on the plaintiff and his servant because 
such a refusal would be a denial that the Uni- 
ted States could, by laws constitutionally en- 
acted, govern their own servants, residing on 
their own territory, over Which the United 
States had the exclusive control, and in respect 
fo which they are an independent sovereign 
power. Whether the laws now in question. were 
constitutionally enacted, I repeat once more, 
is a separate question. But, assuming that 
they were, and that they operated directly on 
the status of the plaintiff, I consider that no 
other State or country could question the right- 
ful power of the United States so to legislate, 
or, consistently with the settled rules of inter- 
national law, could refuse to recognise the 
effects of such legislation upon the status of 
their officers and servants as valid everywhere. 

This alone would, in my apprehension, be 
sufficient to decide this question. 

But there are other tacts stated on the rec- 
ord, which should not be passed over. It is 
agreed that, in the year 1836, the plaintiff, 
while residing in the Territory, was married, 
with the consent of Doctor Emerson, to Harriet, 
named in declaration as his wife, and that 
Eliza and Lizzie were the children of that 
marriage, the first named having been born on 
the Mississippi river north of the line of Mis- 
souri, and the other having been born after their 
return to Missouri. And the inquiry is, whether, 
after the marriage of the plaintiff in the Terri- 
tory, with the consent of Doctor Emerson, any 
other State or country can, consistently with 
the settled rules of international law, refuse 
to recognise and treat him as a free man, when 
suing for the liberty of himself, his wife, and 
the children of that marriage. It is in refer- 
ence to his status, as viewed in other States and 
countries, that the contract of marriage and the 
birth of children become strictly material. At 
the same time, it is proper to observe that the 
female to whom he was married having.been 
taken to the same military post of Fort Snelling 
as a slave, and Doctor Emerson claiming also 
to be her master at the time of her marriage, 
her status, and that of the children of the mar- 
riage, are also affected by the same considera- 
tions. 

If the laws of Congress governing the Terri- 
tory of Wisconsin were constitutional and valid 
laws, there can be no doubt these parties were 
capable of contracting a lawful marriage, at- 
tended with all the usual civil rights and obli- 
gations of that condition. In that Territory they 
were absolutely free persons, having full capa- 
7 to enter into the civil contract of marriage. 

t is a principle of international law, settled 
beyond controversy in England and America, 
that a marriage, valid by the law of the place 
where it was contracted, and not in fraud of the 
law of any other place, is valid everywhere ; and 
that no technical domicil at the place of the 
contract is necessary to make it so. (See 
Bishop on Mar. and Diy., 125-9, where the cases 
are collected.) 

If, in Missiouri, the plaintiff were held to be 
a slave, the validity and operation of his con- 
tract of marriage must be denied. He can 
have no legal rights; of course, not those of a 
husband and father. And the same is true of 
his wife and children. The denial of his rights 
is the denial of theirs. So that, though lawfully 
married in the Territory, when they came out 
of it, into the State of Missouri, they were no 
longer husband and wife; and a child of that 
lawful marriage, though born under the same 
dominion where its parents contracted a lawful 
marriage, is not the fruit of that marriage, nor 
the child of its father, but subject to the maxim, 
partus sequitur ventrem. 

It must be borne in mind that in #is case 
there is no ground for the inquiry, whether it 
be the will of the State of Missouri not to rec- 
ognise the validity of the marriage of a fugi- 
tive slave, who escaped into a State or country 
where Slavery is not allowed, and there contracis 
& marriage ; or the validity of such a marriage, 
where the master, being a citizen of the State 
of Missouri, voluntarily goes with his slave, 
in itinere, into a State or country which does 
not permit Slavery to exist, and the slave there 
contracts marriage without the consent of his 
master. For, in this case, it is agreed, Doctor 
Emerson did consent. And no further question 
can arise concerning his rights, so far as their 
assertion is inconsistent with the validity of the 
marriage. Nor do I know of any ground for 
the assertion that this marriage was in fraud of 
any law of Missouri. It has been held by this 
court, that a bequest of property by a master 
to his slave, by necessary implication entitles 
the slave to his freedom; because, only as a 
freeman could he take and hold the bequest. 
(Le Grand vs. Darnall, 2 Pet. R., 664.) It 
has also been held, that when a master goes 
with his slave to reside for an indefinite pericd 
in a State where Slavery is not tolerated, this 
operates as an act of manumission; because it 
it sufficiently expressive of the consent of the 
masterthat theslave should befree. (2 Marshall's 
Ken. R., 470; 14 Martin’s Louis. R., 401.) 

What, then, shall we say of the consent of the 
master that the slave may contract a lawful 
marriage, attended with all the civil rights and 
duties which belong to that relation; that he 
may enter into @ relation which none but a 
freeman can assume—a relation which involves 
not only the rights and duties of the slave, but 
those of the other party to the contract, and of 
their descendants to the remotest generation? 
In my judgment, there can be no more effectual 
abandonment of the legal rights of 9 master 
over his slave than by the consent of the master 
that the elave should enter into a contract of 
marriage, in a free State, attended by all the 
civil rights and obligations which belong to 
that condition. 

And any claim by Dr. E or any one 
claiming under him, the effect of which is to 
deny the validity of this marriage, and the law- 
ful paternity of the children born from it wher- 
ever asserted, is, in my judgement, a claim in- 
consistent with good faith and sound reason, 
as well as with the rules of international law. 
And I go further: in my opinion, a law of the 

State of Missouri, whi thus annul a 
marriage, lawfully contracted by these parties 





while resident in Wisconsin, not in fraud of 
any law of Missouri, or of any right of Doctor 
Emerson, who consented thereto, would be a 
law impairing the obligation of a contract, and 
within the prohibition of the Constitution of 
the United States, (See 4 Whea., 629, 695, 696.) 

To avoid misapprehension on this important 
and difficult subject, I will state, distinctly, the. 
conclusions at which I have arrived. They are: 

First. The rules of international law respect- 
ing the emancipation of slaves, by the right- 
ful operation of the laws of another State or 
country upon the status of the slave, while 
resident in such foreign State or country, are 
part of the common law of Missouri, and have 
— abrogated by any statute law of that 

tate. 

Second. The laws of the United States, con- 
stitutionally enacted, which operated directly 
on and changed the status of a slave coming 
into the Territory of Wisconsin with his master, 
who went thither to reside for an indefinite 
length of time, in the performance of his duties 
as an Officer of the United States, had a right- 
ful operation on the status of the slave, and it 
is in conformity. with the rules of international 
law that this change of status should be rec- 
ognised every where. 

Third. The laws of the United States, in 
operation in the Territory of Wisconsin at the 
time of the plaintiff's residence there, did act 
directly on the status of the plaintiff, and 
change his status to that of a free man. 

Fourth. The plaintiff and his wife were 
capable of contracting, and, with the consent 
of Doctor Emerson, did contract a marriage in 
that Territory, valid under its laws; and the 
validity of this marriage cannot be questioned 
in Missouri, save by showing that it was in 
fraud of the laws of that State; which cannot 
be shown in this case, because the master con- 
sented to it. 

Fifth. That the consent of the master that 
his slave, residing in a country which does not 
telerate Slavery, may enter into a lawful con- 
tract of marriage, attended with the civil rights 
and duties which belong to that condition, is 
an effectual act of emancipation. And the law 
does no. enable Doctor Emerson, or any one 
claiming under him, to assert a title to the 
married persons as slaves, and thus destroy the 
obligation of the contract of marriage, and 
bastardize their issue, and reduce them to Sla- 
very. 

But it is insisted that the Supreme Court of 
Missouri has settled this case by its decision in 
Scott vs. Emerson, 15 Missouri Reports, 576 ; 
and that this decision is in conformity with the 
weight of authority elsewhere, and with sound 
principles. If the Supreme Court of Missouri 
had placed its decision on the ground that it 
appeared Doctor Emerson never became domi- 
ciled in the Territory, and so its laws could not 
rightfully operate on him and his slave; and 
the facts that he went there to reside indefinite- 
ly as an officer of the United States, and that 
the plaintiff was lawfully married there, with 
Doctor Emerson’s consent, were left out of 
view, the decision would find support in other 
cases, and I might not be prepared to deny its 
correctness. But the decision is not rested on 
this ground. The domicil of Doctor Emerson 
in that Territory is not questioned in that de- 
Cision; and it is placed ona broad denial of 
the operation, in Missouri, of the law of any 
foreign State or country upon the status of a 
slave, going with his master from Missouri into 
such foreign State or country, even though they 
went thither to become, and actually became, 
permanent inhabitants of such foreign State or 
country, the laws whereof acted directly on the 
status of the slave, and changed his status to 
that of a freeman. 

To the correctness of such a decision I can- 
not assent. In my judgment, the opinion of 
the majority of the court in that case is in con- 
flict with its previous decisions, with a great 
weight of judicial authority in other slave- 
holding States, and with fundamental principles 
of private international law. Mr. Chief Justice 
Seats, in his dissenting opinion in that case, 
said ; 

“T regard the question as conclusively set- 
tled by repeated adjudications of this court; and 
if I doubted or denied the propriety of those 
decisions, I would not feel myself any more at 
liberty to overturn them, than I would any 
other series of decisions by which the law upon 
any other question had been settled. There is 
with me nothing in the law of Slavery which 
distinguishes it from the law on any other sub- 
ject, or allows any more accommodation to the 
temporary excitements which are gathered 
around it. * * * But in the midst of 
all such excitement, it is proper that the judi- 
cial mind, calm and self-balanced, should ad- 
here to principles established when there was 
no feeling to disturb the view of the legal ques- 
tions upon which the rights of parties depend.” 

“Tn this State it has been recognised, from 
the beginning of the Government, as a correct 
position in law, that the master who takes his 
slave to reside in a State or Territory where Sla- 
very is prohibited, thereby emancipates his 
slave.” (Winney vs. Whitesides, 1 Mo., 473; 
Le Grange vs. Chouteau, 2 Mo., 20; Milley vs. 
Smith, Ib., 36; Ralph vs. Duncan, 3 Mo., 194; 
Julia vs, McKinney, Ib., 270; Nat vs. Ruddle, 
Ib., 400; Rachel vs. Walker, 4 Mo., 350; Wil- 
son vs. Melvin, 592.) 

Chief Justice Gamble has also examined the 
decisions of the courts of other States in which 
Slavery is established, and finds them in ac- 
cordance with these preceding decisions of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri to which he refers. 

It would be a useless parade of learning, to 
go over the ground which he has so fully and 
ably occupied. 

But it is further insisted, we are bound to 
follow this decision. I do not think so. In 
this case, it is to be determined what laws of 
the United States were in operation in the Ter- 
ritory of Wisconsin, and what was their effect 
on the status of the plaintiff—could the plain- 
tiff contract a lawful marriage there—does any 
law of the State of Missouri impair the obliga- 
tion of that contract of marriage, destroy his 
rights as a husband, bastardize the issue of the 
marriage, and reduce them toa state of Sla- 
very? 

These questions, which arise exclusively un- 
der the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, this court, under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, has the rightful au- 
thority finally to decide. And if we look be- 
yond these questions, we come to the consider- 
ation whether the rules of international law, 
which are part of the laws of Missouri until 
displaced by some statute, not alleged to exist, 
do or do not require the status of the plaintiff, 
as fixed by the laws of the Territory of Wiscon- 
sin, to be recognised in Missouri. Upon such 
& question, not depending on any statute or lo- 
cal usage, but on principles of universal juris- 
prudence, this court has repeatedly asserted it 
could not hold itself bound by the decisions of 
State courts, however great respect might be 
felt for their learning, ability, and impartiality. 
(See Swift vs. Tyson, 16 Peters R., 1; Carpen- 
ter vs. the Providence Ins. Co. Ib., 495; Fox- 
croft vs. Mallet, 4 How., 353 ; Rowan vs. Run- 
nells, 5 How., 134.) 

Some reliance has been placed on the fact, 
that the decision in the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri was between these parties, and the suit 
there was abandoned to obtain another trial in 
the courts of the United States. 

In Homer vs. Brown, 16 How., 354, this 
court made a decision upon the construction of 
a devise of lands, in direct opposition to the 
unanimous opinion of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, between the same parties, re- 
specting the same subject-matter: the claimant 
having become nonsuit in the State court, in 
order to bring his action in the Circuit Court of 
the United States. I did not sit in that case, 
having been of counsel for one of the parties 
while at the bar; but, on examining the report 
of the argument of the counsel for the plaintiff 
in error, I find they made the point, that this 
court ought to give effect to the construction 
put upon the will by the State court, to the end 
that rights respecting lands may be governed 
by one law, and that the law of the place where 
the lands are situated, that they referred to the 
State decision of the case, reported in 3 Cush- 
ing, 390, and to many decisions of this court. 
Bat this court does not seem to have consider- 
ed the point of sufficient importance to notice it 
in their opinions. 

When the decisions of the highest court of a 
State are directly in conflict with each other, it 
has been repeatedly held, here, that the last de- 
cision is not necessarily to be taken as the rule. 

State Bank vs. Knoop, 16 How., 369 Pease vs. 
k, 18 How., 599.) 

To these considerations’I desire to add, that 
it was not made known to the Supreme court of 
Missouri, so far as appears, that the plaintiff 
was married in Wisconsin with the consent of 
Doctor Emerson, and it is not made known to 
us that Doctor Emerson was a citizen of Mis- 
souri, @ fact to which that court seem to have 
attached much importance. 

Sitting here to administer the law hetween 





these parties, I do not feel at liberty to surren- 
der my own convictions of what the law requires, 
to the authority of the decision in 15 Missouri 
Reports. 
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WHO WANTS A CHEAP DOCUMENT! 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Stitched and bound in paper, sent, free of post 
age, to any who may order them, for 25 cents 
a copy. The work forms a neat volume of 192 
pages. It contains— 

“A Decade of the Slave Power”—complete 
in ten chapters. 

Dangers of Slavery Extension—Slaveholders 
a Privileged Class— Growth of our Negro 
Aristocracy—being a speech delivered by Gov. 
Seward, in Albany, October 12th, 1855. 

The Politics of Justice, Equality, and Free 
dom—being a speech of Gov. Seward, delivered 
at Buffalo, N. Y., October 19th, 1855. 

American Politics—a speech delivered by the 
Hon. George W. Julian. 

Speech of the Hon. John P. Hale, on the 
President’s Message, relating to Kansas. 

Editorial Comments on the same Message. 

History and Philosophy of the Struggle for 
the Speakership of the Present House of Rep 
resentatives, with a classification of votes. 

Letter of Francis P. Blair to the Republi- 
can Association of Washington. 

Sectionalism and Republicanism—An Edi. 
torial Review of a Letter from the Hon. D. D. 
Barnard, of New York. 

A Synopsis of the Slave Code in the District 
of Columbia. 

Statistics of Slavery in Maryland and Mis- 





souri. 

Besides all this, the volume presents a com: 
prehensive view of the Know Nothing move- 
ment and its bearings; accounts of Kansas af 
fairs and of slave cases, and a thorough dis. 
cussion of the Republican movement. 








A GOOD MILL. 


Councit City, Kansas Territory, Nov. 15, 1857. 
Mr. Charles Ross : 

I have got the mill in operation that I bought of you. 
It is the salvation of a great range of country. Ten thou 
sand dollars in cash could not supply to the people what 
this mill is doing. It is the wonder of all men in this part 
of the country, and only needs to be known to go into 
general use. I wish you to send me another of the same 
kind. PHILIP C. SCHUYLER. 

J-> These mills are manufactured by Charles Ross & 
Co., 141 Elm street;New York. 553 





TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 


A retired clergyman, restored to health in a few days, 
after many years of great nervous suffering, is anxious 
make known the means of cure. Will send (free) the 
prescription, used. Direct to the Rev. JOHN M. DAG- 
NALL, 59 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 530 





A NEW FRUIT AND FLOWER CATALOGUE 
FOR 1857, 


ITH description and prices of all Trees and Plants 
needed in the Garden, Lawn, Orchard, Greer 
House, Vinery or Nursery, with the latest novelties, will be 
forwarded on application. Carriage of all packages paid 
to Boston or New York. 


B. M. WATSON, 


534 Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 





WANTED, 

GENTS to sell Steel Plate Engravings, including 

the beautiuully illustrated engraving of the “ Lord’s 
Prayer and Ten Commandments.” An active person, 
with asmall capital, can make $50 to $60 per month. 


For particulars, address 
D. H. MULFORD, 
No. 167 Broadway, New York. 


AN ENGLISH FEMALE TEACHER 
OULD like a situation in a private family. Good 
references given. Address 
. H. COOK, Susquehanna Depot, Pa. 


534 








ALWAYS “GET THE BEST!” 
MOORE’S RURAL—SPRING CAMPAIGN ! 


F YOU WANT a paper which excels in Mertr and 
I Userutness—that aims to Inttruct and Benefit all its 
readers, and especially entertains the Family Circle— 
send for MOORF’S RURAL NEW YORKER, which its 
tens of thousends of Patrons, and the Press, declare is 
“the best Agricultural, Literary and Family Newpaper ex- 
tant!” Among its regular contributors are Lieut. Maury, 
Prof. Dewey, Dr. Asa Fircn, T. 8S. Artuvur, &c., whose 
uble scientific and literary papers render the Rurat in- 
teresting and valuable to Scholars, Students, Professional 
Men, &c., as well as to Farmers, Horticu'turists, and 
others. The simple fact that we recently received 


Over 13,000 Subscribers in One Week! 


is all that need be said concerning its supenorty and 
progressive popularity. The Rurat is a large and beauti- 
ful Double Quarto WxEKLY, handsomely illustrated, and 
printed in best style. It circulates in every State and 
Territory of the Union, the British Provinces, &c., having 
a far greater circulation than any similar journal in the 
World !—best evidence of decided superiority. 
its space is occupied with Jaudations of quack nosirums 
or other canards, as it has never advertised Patent Medi- 
cines or any thing of animmoral tendency, and will not 
on any conditions In brief, the Rurat conscientiously 
aims to advance and protect the INTERESTS, and pro- 
mote the HOME HAPPINESS of its readers, in both 
Town and Coantry. 

Terms, $2 a year; less to clubs, and large Cash Pre- 
miumis to club agents, &c. NOW Is THE TIME TO 
SUBSCRIBE, as back numbers of the Eighth Volume 
(from Jan. 3) can still be furnished, or you can begin 
with any number. A new Quarter begins with April—a 
good time for subscriptions to commence. 

jj>> If you wish to try the Rurat before subscribing, 
we will send the present quarter (13 papers) for 25cents— 
half price. Money may be safely remitted if properly 
enclosed and addressed to 

D. D. T. MOORE, 


* 633 Rochester, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED TO SELL BOOKS. 


E want agents in every section of the country to 
sell our publications. Our list of books comprises 
History, Biography, Travels, Romance, Religious and 
Polite Literature, and taken as a whole is the best assort- 
mentof works for Agents and Canvassers'’publisbed in the 
United States. Our books are well illustrated, and many 
of them profusely so, and the bindings are tasteful and 
durable. Our Agents can affirm to the liberality of owr 
terms and the popularity of our books. It is weil known 
that we do a more extensive business with agents than 
any other concern, and the secret of our success is in the 
fact that we afford them better profits and devote our at- 
tention exclusively to their wants, and also keep our books 
from the stores, which gives them the exclusive control. 
We invite all who wish to engage in the book business 
to send for our circular. dress 


A 
WENTWORTH & CO., Publishers, 


533 86 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 





TO THE REPUBLICANS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The Battle for Freedom not yet Won. 
A WORK OF PERMANENT VALUE. 
REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS—1856. 


In one vol. 8vo, 500 pages. Cloth. Price $1, postage free. 





I poo received, since the close of the Campaign, 
numerous requests for complete sets of the Speeches 
and Documents issued by the Republican Association, 
the subscriber is induced to reprint the most important of 
them in a neat octavo volume of 550 pages. It will be re- 
membered that many of these Speeches and Documents 
were prepared with great care, and contain much valua- 
ble statistical and other matter that cannot readily be ob- 
tained elsewhere, and, although compiled specially for 
the Campaign, possess a permanent value, and will be 
useful for future reference, especially during the next 
three years. 
These D and Speech 
part of the literature of the day. 
The volume contains twenty-six of the most important 
Speeches delivered in Congress by Republican members, 
together with the Speeches of Senator Seward at Albany 
and Buffalo, his Piymouth Oration, and three delivered 
during the Campaign, at Detroit, Oswego, and Auburn. 
Also, Weston’s standard Documents, entitled — Poor 
Whites of the South; Southern Slavery Reduces North- 
ern Wages; Who are and who may be Slaves in the 
United States? Will the South Dissolve the Union? The 


may be considered a 





Federal Union, it must be Preserved; and Who are Sec- 
tional? 
Report of the Kansas Investigating Committee. 
Kansas in 1856. A complete History of the Outrages in 
Kansas, not embraced in the Kansas Committee Report. 
By an Officer of the Commission. 
Reasons for Joining the Republican Party. By Judge 
Foot. 
Organization of the Free State Government in Kansas, 
and Inaugural Address of Gov. Robinson. 
The Fugttive Slave Bill of 1850. 
LEWIS CLEPHANE 

Secretary oh oe Association, National 
627 Era Office, Washington, D. C. 
| A ory inserting the above three times, and send- 
ing a marked copy of the paper, will receive a copy of 
the above work. 


1,000 YOUNG MEN, 


F SMALL MEANS, can make over one hundred pet 
O cent., at home or abroad, in selling my Premium 
Inks and other chefnicals. Apply van stamp) to 

M. J. COOK, 


A. B. 
630 





Detroit, Michigan. 





“GET THE BEST.” 
WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


HAT more essential to every family, counting room, 

student, and indeed every one te be oe the 
right use of language—the meaning, orthography, and pro- 
ereedioe of Wwords—than a good English DICTION- 
ARY ?—of daily necessity and permanent value. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 


is now the recognised Standard, “constantly cited and 
relied on in our Courts of Justice, in our legislative bod- 
ies, and in public discussions, as entirely conclusive,” 
says Hon. John C. Spencer. 


Can I make a better investment ? 


“For copiousness, exactitude of definition, and adapt- 
edness to the present state of science and literature, the 
most valuable work of the kind that I have ever seen in 
our language.” — President Wayland. 


Published by 
G. & C, MERRIAM,. 





Springfield Mass. 
Sold by all booksellers. en 


None of 


THE NATIONAL | 
Washington, D. ¢, 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE ELEVENTH VOLUKE, 
BEGINNING JANUARY 1, 1857. 


The National Era is a Political and a Lit- 
erary and Family Newspaper, the organ of no 
party, but holding itself entirely free to ap- 
prove or condemn, support or oppose, whatever 
}may accord or conflict with its oft-avowed 
principles. Adopting the language of the Bill 
of Rights, unanimously agreed upon by the 
Virginia Convention of June 12, 1776,‘and pre- 
fixed to the amended Constitution of Virginia, 
in 1830, it holds— 

“That all men are, by nature, equally free 
and independent ; 

“That Government is, or ought to be, insti- 
tuted for the common benefit, protection, and 
security, of the People, Nation, or Community ; 

“ That elections of members to serve as rep- 
resentatives of the people in assembly ought 
to be free ; 

“That all men having sufficient evidence of 
permanent common interest with, and attach- 
ment to, the community, have the right of suf- 
frage, and cannot be taxed or deprived of their 
property, for public uses, without their own con- 
sent or that of their representative so elected, 
nor bound by any law to which they have not 
in like manner assented, for the public good ; 

“That the Freedom of the Press is one of 
the great bulwarks of Liberty, and can never 
be restrained but by despotic Governments ; 

“That no free Government or the blessing 
of Liberty can be preserved to any people, but 
by a firm adherence to justice, moderation, tem- 
perance, frugality, and virtue, and by a frequent 
recurrence to fundamental principles.” 

The National Era has supported and will 
continue to support the Republican movement, 
so long as it shall be true to Freedom. 

It presents weekly a summary of General 
News and Political Intelligence; keeps an ac- 
surate record of the Proceedings of Congress; 
is the repository of a large portion of important 
Speeches delivered in Congress; and its Lite- 
rary Miscellany, chiefly original, is supplied by 
many of the best writers of the country. 


ERA. 


TERMS. 
Single copy, one year - - - - - - $2 
Three copies, one year - - - - - - 5 
Ten copies, one year -'- - - - - 15 
Single copy, six months - - - - - 1 
Five copies, six months - - - - - 5 
Ten copies, six months - - - - - 8 


ya Payments always in advance. 

Votuntary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty- 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ex- 
cept in the case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making it up to a copy for six 
months; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 
for the People. 

When a Club of subscribers has been for- 
warded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms. It is not necessary that the mem- 
bers of a Club should receive their papers at 
the same post office. 

sas A Club may be made up of either new 
or old subscribers. 

aq Money may be forwarded, at my risk. 
Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposit, to 

G. BAILEY, 

Proprietor National Era, Washington, D. C. 





BIBLE, TRACT, AND PAPER HOUSE. 
68 Lexington street, Baltimore, Md. 
Opened by T. H. Srocrton, formerly Editor of 
the Christian World, Bible Alliance, &c., and 

author of Sermons for the People. 


BistE DePaRTMENT.—This relates to the publication of 
the Bible itself, in Separate Volumes, or Convenient Combi- 
nations of Volumes ; each book according to the authorized 
version, but in paragraph form; the chapters and verses 
indicated by marginal figures, without breaking the con- 
nection of subjects; the paper and press work of the best 
quality ; the text in the most readable style, followed by a 
copious and complete index, and with or without an une- 
qualled student's memorandum. 

The books of the New Testament will appear first. The 
Gospel by Matthew is already out—a beautiful 16mo vol. of 
nearly 200 pages, with glazed paper and leaded type. 
Mark is nearly ready for the press, and the other books 
rapidly follow. They fhay be had in all varieties of bind- 
ing, at prices to suit purchasers, and can readily be sent 
by mail. Putin a case, they will form an elegant Diving 
Lrpraky. 

Tract DeparTMENT.—This is devoted to the publication 
of a monthly series of BrsLe Tracrs—the first of the kind 
ever issued, and confessedly the best tracts in the world 
No. 1 contains the SERMoN ON THE Mount; No. 2, the TEN 
ComMMANDMENTS, with additional related and illustrative pas- 
sages; and No. 3, the CELEBRATION OF THE Law, as found 
in the 119th Psalm. These tracts are so arranged as to 
make the beauty and utility of the Sacred Text more ap- 
parent and impressive than in any ordinary form. They 
are sold singly, at one cent; and in packages, 20 for 15 
cents; 35 for 25 cents; 50 for 35 cents; and 100 for 60 
cents. Postage, if prepaid, on packages over 8 ounces. 
only half a cent an ounce. 

Paper DepaRTMENT.—Here is the publication of a small. 
neat, monthly paper, entitled THz Bret Truss, devoted 
to the promotion of all Bible interests, and particularly oi 
the cause above represented. 

Whoever wishes further information of the origin, char- 
acter, and progress of this cause, should send for THE Bre.F 
Tres. The first number appeared in April. Back num 
bers can yet be supplied, as some are still on hand, and 8 
reprint of more has been ordered. 

The Tmes is published at 25 cents for the volume, con 
sisting of nine numbers, from April to December: 5 copiet 
$1; 12 copies, $2; 20 copies, $3; 28 copies, $4; and 
eopies for $5—IN ADVANCE. 

Send two letter stamps, and a specimen number of the 
Toes, and also ef the Tracts, will be promptly returned 


Address 
T. H. STOCKTON, 


68 Lexington street, Baltimore, Md. 





HENRY J. ADAM. A. C. SWIFT. F. G. ADAMS, 
ADAMS, SWIFT, & CO., 
Bankers and Real Estate Agents, 


Leavenworth City, Kansas. 
Exchange and Land Warrants bought and sold; money 
received on deposit; Real Estate bought and sold on 
commission; Lands located by warrants or money in all 
parts of the Territory. 
Refer to Dr. B. T. Reilly, General Land Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 529 





FARM FOR SALE, 
In Buckingham County, Virginia. 


HE UNDERSIGNED, wishing to close his farming 
operations in Buckingham county, Virginia, offers 
for sale, upon reasonable terms, or in exchange for city 
property, two valuable tracts of land, being within six 
miles of Buckingham Court House, and adjoining the 
Mosely & Garrett Gold Mines. One of said tracts con- 
tains about 230 acres, and known by the name of 
“Owen’s Mills”—having about 100 acres at present in 
cultivation, with a growing crop of wheat, corn, and 
oats, with half an acre of ground planted with vegetables, 
containing, in part, potatoes, beaus, peas, onions, lettuce, 
&c., and enclosed with new fencing. There is on the 
lace a small dwelling-house, and all necessary out- 
ouses, such as stables, &c., with stock of horses, cattle 
and hogs; farming utensils, &c.; also a steam saw and 
grist-mill, with engine of 35-horse power, and sufficient 
timber for the support of the place, if purchased separate. 
The other tract lies within one fourth of a mile of the one 
first mentioned, and contains 216 acres, is entirely cover- 
ed with timber, but well adapted ta cultivation, the soil 
being of excellent quality. These lands are in a remark- 
ably healthy section of the State, with an abundance of 
the best water; and being situated very near the Gold 
Mines, there is always a ready sale for produce of all 
kinds. The above lands I will sell low, for a part cash, 
and a long credit on the balance, or will exchange the 
whole for property in the city of Washington. The grow- 
ing crop, stock, &c.,1 will sell in connection with the 
land, er separate, for cash, or on a short credit. Posses- 
sion can be had immediately. 
Address E. OWEN, (now upon the premises.) at Buck- 
ingham Court House, Virginia, or E. OWEN & SON, 
No. 212 Penneylvania avenue, Washington. 532 


SITUATION WANTED. 


YOUNG LADY, experienced in teaching, desires 
@ situation as Governess, Teacher in a School, or as 
Lady’s Companion. Can teach the English branches, the 
German Language, the Elements of Music, Embroidery 
and Fancy Work in all its branches. Can Pieter the 
best testimonials. Address Miss E., care of Dr. Green, 
tree, southwest corner of Preston and Grundy styeets, 
Baltimore, Md. 531 








FREE LABOR WAREHOUSE. 
at Md and Groceries, Strietly Free Labor. 
undersigned invites attention to his establish- 


ment. The cotton manufactured in his mill is wholly 
free labor. A large stock of staple fabrics in variety is 





accumulating for spring sales. Prices, lists, and samples, 
sent by mail. GEORGE Ww. TAYLOR, | 
536 Fifth and Cherry sts., Philadelphia. 
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